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MEMORIAL BY MR. W. TAYLER. 


Suclx is the strange character of this statement, in itself so utterly bewilder 
ing, that it is difficult to know how to deal with it; and, however much I may 
wish to abbreviate my own reply, the multiplicity of statements, the reproduc¬ 
tion of disproved charges, and resuscitation of irrelevant matter render it a 
most difficult task. A charge of blood-thirstiness can be made in a single line; 
its refutation may require pages. 

Although, therefore, I am deeply impressed with the importance of conden¬ 
sation and brevity, yet the subjects necessary to be dealt with are so numerous, 
the details so intricate, and the accusations so grave, that each must be care¬ 
fully discussed, while the plan adopted for years past by Sir F. Halliday, of 
presenting his charge to our mutual superiors in minutes and other papers 
which I had not the privilege of seeing, is, as I shall hereafter show, so ingenious 
and plausible, that without careful analysis his statements are, of course, calcu¬ 
lated to make some impression on the reader until the actual facts are exposed. 

Under these circumstances I shall be compelled to deal with every charge, 
old and new, in separate chapters, most of which will be brief, but two or three 
unavoidably longer. 

I must not, however, omit to remind my readers that the only two charges 
which now, judicially speaking, require refutation, are the two errors ofjudg 
ment suggested by interested parties to Sir Stafford Northcote in 1867, and 
which alone prevented him from recommending me to the Queen for honours, 
and this, as he then kindly recorded, to his “ sincere regret,” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Alleged Displeasure of the “ Sudder Board.” 

The first question which is referred to by Sir Frederick Halliday is the 
alleged displeasure of the “ Sudder Board.” 

It may be useful for those who are not familiar with the administrative 
organisation in Bengal, to mention that the Board of Revenue, usually called 
the “ Sudder Board ” (or chief), is a department, consisting of two members and 
a secretary, and is a sort of intermediate office between the Government of 
Bengal and the several Commissioners in revenue matters only. 

In 1857 Mr. Dampier was the senior member of the Board, and was the 
leading authority, more especially in all that concerned Parna, 

When, then, Sir Frederick Halliday mentions “ the Board” in regard to the 
present case, he means in truth Mr. Dampier. Now Mr. Dampier had himself 
three years before been Commissioner of Patna, and a great friend of Mr. J. 
Bardoe Elliot, living there at that time, a gentleman of rather peculiar habits, 
who, for various reasons, not necessary to mention, had, as was notorious at 
the time, become highly antagonistic to me. When I entered upon my several 
schemes for the improvement of the people, the spread of education, and other 
measures, this gentleman consequently exerted all his influence to thwart and 
disparage my efforts. 

In this scheme he found a powerful coadjutor in Mr. Dampier, and from that 
time their concerted operations became a matter of notoriety. 

While then, as senior member of the Board, this gentleman devised frivolous 
occasions to find fault, Mr. Elliot was incessant and unremitting in his endea¬ 
vours to calumniate me, and, in furtherance of his designs, eventually, at the 
outbreak of the mutiny, sent in to the Lieutenant Governor (a fact which only 
accidentally came to my knowledge) a letter, accusing me of all manner of 
evil deeds—a letter which was accepted and acted upon by Mr. Halliday, hut 
which I have never seen to this dag ! 

How Mr. Halliday could have been induced to bring forward this trifling and 
petty matter, I cannot imagine, more especially as he was himself fully aware 
of Mr. Dampier’s jealousy and ill-feeling towards me, which he always treated 
as a subject of ridicule and contempt, himself informing me that Mr. Dampier 
was the one person in Calcutta desirous of “ scratching my back! ” 
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CHAPTER II. 

Industrial Institution. 

The subject of the Industrial Institution, although ingeniously introduced by 
Sir F. Halliday as a part of the general question at issue, has, in fact, no con¬ 
nection whatever with the merit or demerit of my administration during the 
crisis at Patna; but, at the same time, it is of importance, as affording a key 
to the sudden antagonism of Mr. Halliday, and the unrelenting hitterness ot 
his subsequent treatment. 

On this ground, therefore, it is desirable that I should, as briefly as possible, 
narrate the rise and origin of the scheme referred to; and it will not be in¬ 
appropriate, while offering the narrative, to say a few words regarding my own 
appointment as Commissioner of Patna, and the incidents which led to it. 

The sudden transition from warm approval, and enthusiastic support, to 
bitter and unsparing animosity, has, I am well aware, been for years a source 
of perplexity, even to my friends ; and at the present crisis, its explanation will 
be seasonable. 

In 1850 , after having- been five years Postmaster General of Bengal, I was, 
at my own request, appointed Civil and Sessions Judge of Shahabad, one of the 
districts of the Patna Division, now celebrated for the siege of the Arrah 
house. 

Some four years afterwards, in 1854 , Mr. Halliday, who had for many years 
been Secretary to the Bengal Government, was appointed Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal. 

In 1855 , the new Lieutenant Governor made his first official visit -to the 
Patna province, and while at Chuprah (a district of the province) wrote to 
inform me of his intention to visit Arrah, where I was residing. 

In the course of the communications which took place, before his actua. 
arrival, I wrote to inform him of an enterprise in which I was deeply interested, 
viz., the establishment of a charitable dispensary, to be erected through the 
subscriptions of the wealthy natives, and for which I had already received the 
large sum of 20,000 rupees. 

In his reply, he expressed his great satisfaction.; and in a subsequent letter 
authorised me to promise what the natives call “ neknamee,” or “ khoosh- 
“ noodee perwanehs,” i.e., certificates of good name, to all those who should 
give more than 200 rupees (20 L). Shortly after he arrived at Arrah, and, at 
my request, Mr. Halliday laid the first stone of the projected dispensary. 

I ventured to address the assembly in Ilindostanee, and Mr. Halliday replied 
by an able speech in English, in the course of which he emphatically lauded 
me, in the gratifying words,— 

“ Honour be to Mr. Tayler, who, through his influence , has succeeded .in 
“ organising this important scheme, &c., &c.” 

Some short time afterwards, having been informed that I was desirous of 
obtaining the Commissionership, he made special arrangements for my appoint¬ 
ment, and eventually conferred it upon me. 

The appointment I gladly accepted, preferring it even to a seat on the 
Bench of the Sudder Court (which I might have obtained), because I was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the people of Behar, among whom I had 
lived for five years, and was moved (foolishly, as it turned out) with an ardent 
desire to accomplish something for their benefit. 

I had not been long in the Commissionership before I turned my attention 
to the subject of popular education. 

The first conclusion I came to was that the Government system, then 
in'force, was totally unsuited to the Behar people, and, while doing little in the 
way of real instruction, was giving rise to a feeling of general irritation and wide¬ 
spread belief that the object of the proceedings was to interfere indirectly with 
their religion. . 

On these grounds 1 proposed, and submitted to the Lieutenant Governor a 
plan for the organisation of a special system of industrial education, and, at the 
same time, suggested that I should use my influence with the wealthy land- 
owners (zemindars) to establish separate village schools on their estates. 

The expenses of the Industrial Institution, which would in its results be of 

great 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Before I enter upon a detailed refutation of Sir F. Halliday’s “ Memo 
randum," which has now been printed in the House of Commons, and to some 
ex tent circulated among the Members, I would wish to offer a few brief preliminary 
remarks on the character of the document. 

It is, of course, natural and reasonable that Sir F. Halliday, under the present 
circumstances, should be desirous to substantiate his accusations against me, 
and defend himself from the serious charges, which, in self-vindication, I have 
thought it my duty to bring against him, charges which have been on record, 
in the India Office, ever since 1868, when my second Memorial was submitted 
to the Secretary of State ; but that, after this lapse of time, and in spite of the 
official rejection of the great majority of his accusations, and the public refuta¬ 
tion of his views, he should reproduce the same accusations, and reiterate the 
same opinions, is, to say the least, embarrassing. 

To explain a little more fully what I mean, and render it intelligible to all 
who read this refutation, I will give a concise outline of the broad facts, as they 
stand. 

In 1857 Mr. Halliday summarily removed me from my high appointment at 
Patna, on the ground specially set forth, that “ under the influence of panic, 
“ I had issued a disgraceful order for the withdrawal of the Christian officers 
“ from the outlying stations.” 

After this dismissal, he recorded, in vindication of his act (which had caused 
general indignation in the Province) a long list of “ ex-post facto ” charges 
against me. 

After vainly seeking for justice from Lord Canning, who was necessarily at 
the time dependent on the representations of Mr. Halliday, and whose d priori 
concurrence Mr. Halliday had wisely secured, I submitted an appeal to the 
Court of Directors. 

The Court declined to restore me to the Commissionership, concurring at 
the time in disapproving of my withdrawal order as represented, but exonerated 
me from all the serious charges brought against me, warmly praised my 
administration, and gave me high praise and commendation for many of the 
very acts which Mr. Plalliday had made grounds of complaint. 

Subsequently to this, in 1864*65 events occurred which established, on 
several most important points, the accuracy of my views, and the entire in¬ 
accuracy of Mr. llalliday’s. The men whom 1 had placed under precautionary 
arrest, as dangerous from their fanaticism, and whom he declared to be “ inno- 
“ cent and inoffensive bookmen,” were subsequently proved to be dangerous 
traitors, and their leader sentenced to death. The loyal men, who co-operated 
with me, and whom he had disparaged and dishonoured as traitors whom I un¬ 
wisely trusted, were both a few years afterwards decorated for their loyalty. 

Two members of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, Sir John Low and Mr. 
Dorin, who, misled by Mr. Halliday’s representations in India at the time, 
had concurred in my condemnation, publicly retracted their opinions; the 
former expressing his regret, and bearing warm testimony as to the value of my 
services ; the latter, his satisfaction that time had proved me to have been 
right. 
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Many other distinguished statesmen, and a host of honourable and able indi¬ 
viduals, more or less connected with India, have since united in warm and 
hearty approval of all my acts, which had already been gratefully testified to 
by the residents of the Province ; and when I returned to England, the 
Secretary of State, Six* S. Nortbcote, after due investigation of a memorial, 
which, by the advice of Sir John Lawi*ence, I had submitted to him, upheld 
and warmly lauded me on all important points of my administration, and was 
only deteri’ed from recommending me for honours to Her Majesty in 1867, on 
account of two supposed errors which had been suggested to him by a third 
party, under circumstances which, when known, deprive the suggestion of any 
weight 

Since then the entire press of England and India has warmly and conti¬ 
nuously espoused my cause. The two distinguished historians of the Indian 
Mutiny, Sir John Kaye and Colonel Malleson, have ratified the verdict, and 
honoured me with warm and enthusiastic approval; 58 distinguished Members of 
Parliament, from both sides of the House, have presented a memorial to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and petitions signed by 1/4 individuals, connected with, or in¬ 
terested in, India, headed by Loi*d Napier and Ettrick, the Duke of Sutherland, 
Sir John Low, and many other distinguished individuals, have been presented, 
one to Sir S. Nortbcote, and the other to the House of Commons, on my 
behalf. - 

Such an accumulation of evidence is a matter of fact which cannot be con¬ 
tradicted or questioned. 

And now, how does Sir F. Halliday deal with these faets ? Does he, as an 
ordinary controversialist would, even while maintaining his own views, does he 
give some little credit for all this overwhelming testimony ? Some slight ad¬ 
mission, that possibly Sir John Low, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir George Clerk, 
General Colin Mackenzie, Sir Vincent Eyre, Dr. Alexander Duff, and the many 
other experienced and competent judges, may be right in their views ? Does he 
pay any deference to the authoritative decisions of the Court of Directors, in 
regard to the charges from which they exculpated me? Does he show the 
slightest respect to the recorded conclusions of the Secretary of State, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, or the universal consensus of the Press ? Under such a 
weight of testimony, does he abate anything from the severity and bitterness of 
his indictment against me, or express the smallest doubt as to the soundness of 
his own opinions, or the justice of his denouncement of mine ? 

None in the least; Statesmen, Members of the Indian Council, Directors, 
Newspapers, History, Members of Parliament, and Governors of India, are all 
contemptuously ignored• Disproved charges are reiterated in stronger terms; 
the distinguished statesmen who have so warmly, and I may say, so enthusiasti¬ 
cally upheld me, are described as “ persons who have been content to accept 
“ Mr. Tayler’s assertions, without ever suspecting that there could be any other 
“ version of the storyf and it is generously admitted that they “ may have in- 
“ cautiously committed themselves to vouch for Mr. Tayler’s unrequited 
“ merits.” 

Among these “ persons ” who “may have thus committed-themselves, without 
“ suspecting that there could be any other version,” is General Sir John Low, 
who had special cognisance of my case in Calcutta, and in reliance on this “other 
“version,” condemned me, and who has since reversed his judgment, and 
declared my services to have be"en of “ immense benefit to Government.” 

Sir Stafford Northcote, also, must be enrolled among the unhappy “ persons” 

“ who never suspected that there could be any other version of tfie story,” as 
also Dr. Duff, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and a few other such 
ignorant and simple-minded men. 

Then as to history, to which Sir F. Halliday refers, in the same tone of con¬ 
tempt, Sir John Kaye, the first author of the “ History of the Sepoy War,” 
himself Political Secretaxy to the India Office, who dwelt for years on the subject, 
with all the documents on both sides at his disposal. 

What does Sir F. Halliday say of him? He actually leaves him out alto¬ 
gether! Does not even mention his name, or his history! While, as to 
Colonel Malleson, whose truthful, brilliant, and outspoken history has been 
accepted with general admiration, him, Sir F. Halliday styles a “soi-disant 
“ historian,” who, from the same material (i.e., my assertions), “constructed a 
“ history without even seeking to examine the records of the period.” 
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great service to the landowners and ryots, I proposed should be aided, if not 
altogether furnished, by the wealthy classes, and, as I had ever cultivated the 
most friendly intercourse with them, I felt sanguine that by the exercise of 
legitimate and friendly influence (a practical instance of which Mr. Halliday 
had witnessed and warmly praised) I could obtain sufficient funds for the 
undertaking. 

As, however, I was aware that on the subject of asking for subscriptions from 
the natives there were two opinions, I carefully laid my plans and principles 
before Mr. Halliday beforehand, and did not move in the matter until I had 
received his deliberate and cordial approval. 

While this was in progress, and my proposals had met with most hearty and 
liberal response, a small clique of three persons, of one of whom 1 will say no 
more but that he was under Mahomedan influence to an extent which I should 
be ashamed to describe ; the other, Mr. Halliday’s brother-in-law, commenced 
a secret and underhand system of gossip and detraction behind my back, and 
being assisted by Mr. Dumpier, the member of the Sudder Board, who is 
referred to at the commencement (Chapter I.) of this statement, succeeded in 
impressing Mr. Halliday with their own ungenerous notions regarding my pro¬ 
ceedings, as false and unfounded as they were malicious. 

Unfortunately, at the same time, a whisper was heard of possible disapproval 
on the part of the Supreme Government (with one member of which Mr. 
Halliday was no favourite), and even in England, in regard to the system of 
native subscriptions. 

Under the pressure of these influences Mr. Halliday, whose weakness on such 
occasions even Mr. Samuells, his friend, pointed out (see letter), apparently 
thinki ng only of himself, and in feverish apprehension of possible censure, at 
once issued an extraordinary proclamation to the effect that if the subscrip¬ 
tions in support of my undertaking were not purely spontaneous and disinte¬ 
rested, without any reference to the wishes of the Government or the authorities , 
and without any idea of gaining favour or credit to themselves, they were very 
wrong ! and Government would give them no assistance. 

The exact words I have not by me, but the above quotation is, if anything, 
within the mark. 

Tliis proclamation he directed to be translated into English, and widely 
circulated throughout the province. 

Those who have paid the smallest attention to the previous narrative will not 
require to be shown that this pi’oclaination not only stultified all Mr. Halliday’s 
previous proceedings, but held me up to the whole province and the outward 
world as an imposter and charlatan. 

I at once, both privately and demi-officially, entreated Mr. Halliday to with¬ 
draw and modify this strange notice, even for his own sake, but it was too late. 
Copies had fallen into the hands of his enemies, who were too glad to make use 
of them. 

Finding all private remonstrance useless, 1 held it to be my bounden duty, in 
the cause of truth and justice, to submit a serious protest to the Lieutenant 
Governor for submission to the Governor General. 

At this crisis the mutiny broke upon us. The painful discussion was neces¬ 
sarily suspended for a time, but Mr. Halliday well knew that when matters 
settled down it would be renewed. His own more sober reflections and the 
opinions of his most intimate friends must have shown him what a terrible 
blunder he had made, and he knew enough of me to feel that I should not be 
wanting to myself in the controversy. 

What was to be done ? 

Nothing, but on some plausible pretext to transfer me to another commis- 
sionership. 

This would, he well knew, put a stop to the whole affair. 

No other public officer was so silly as to devote bis time and thoughts to such 
a subject, especially after such a denouement. The institution would die a 
natural death, and all further discussion be avoided. 

The letters appended will show what followed. It will be seen there that he 
had removed me, but was prevented from carrying out the arrangement at the 
time. The determination, however, remained in his mind, intensified by the 
interference, and led to all the subsequent proceedings. 

I have stated these particulars at some little length, because it is of im- 
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portance that all should know and understand what it was that suddenly caused 
such a change in Mr. Halliday’s feelings, and so marvellous a metamorphosis in 
my character. 

The narrative, especially if considered in connection with the letters, will, I 
think, afford satisfactory proof, at least, to all who know Sir F. Halliday’s 
character, as indicated by his intimate friend Mr. Samuells ( vide letter, page 11), 
of the real cause of his sudden antagonism. 

While on this subject I will solicit the careful attention of my readers to the 
following circumstairces, affording, as they do, a rather amusing comment on 
Mr. Halliday’s novel principle regarding subscriptions:— 

Six or seven years'after the discussion of 1857, the then Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, Mr. Beadon, was anxious to build a college at Patna, the very city in 
which the public had been informed by the official proclamation of Mr. Halliday 
that “ if they gave their money with any reference to the wishes of Government, 
“ or with any idea of gaining favour or credit for themselves, they were very 
“ wrong, and Government would give them no assistance.” 

One paragraph of the proclamation issued I here give:— 

“ The halls of the college would receive the names of the chief donors, and the 
“ names of all the. subscribers who contributed not less than 2,500 rupees would 
“ be cut on marble slabs and placed in conspicuous parts of the building, to per- 
“ petuate the names and titles of the numerous persons who may subscribe 
**■ liberally towards the erection of the college.” 

The thorough absurdity of this flat contradiction by one Lieutenant Governor 
of the public views so emphatically set forth in the same district by his prede¬ 
cessor did not, however, escape the notice of the then Commissioner*, Mr. G. F. 
Cockburn, and that gentleman, remembering my treatment by a former Govern¬ 
ment, wisely took precautions to save himself from similar risks. 

When the notices were received, Mr. Cockburn thus wrote to the Secretary 
of the Committee at Patna :— 

“ My dear- 

“I have received a supply of the printed papers. 

In order to make quite sure in regard to the Government intentions and approval,*! will 
send one copy on Monday to Government with request that I may be authorised to give 5,000 
rupees from the Durbhunga estate, which Mr. Forlong and I have recommended, as the 
young rajah’s credit will be hej)t up by being one of the foremost to support so worthy an 
undertaking, and op the receipt of the Government reply I will move energetically, but at 
first I want to be cautious in case I am thrown overboard, as Tayler teas.” 

Mr. Cockburn was wise in his generation, but it is easy to be wise “ after the 
event.” 

What was thought of Mr. Halliday’s proclamation, even by one of my oppo¬ 
nents, tbe Judge of Patna, may be seen by the following letter. 

The proclamation alluded to was sent to him and other judges for circulation. 
It was in reference to this procedure that even Mr. Samuells, alluding to his 
intention to remove me from Patna, thus wrote in his letter of the 11th June 
before quoted:— 

“ After the pains be has taken to destroy vour influence at Patna it was pro* 
“ bably the only course left him.” 

Mr. Samuells was Mr. Balliday’s particular friend and protegt, and was after¬ 
wards appointed to succeed me as Commissioner of Patna. 

Extract from Mr. Farquharson's Letter. 

“ My dear Tayler, “ Patna City Court, 29 March 1857. 

“ I seud you my translator’s rendering of the Government latter for your approval. 
If you see anything exaggerated or mistaken in it, please mention the same, in returning 
the paper to me, for promulgation, as an Ishteh&r, which is, 1 suppose, the object of the 
Lieutenant Governor in furnishing copies to the judicial authorities. 

“ I am quite at a loss to understand the tactics of the Government in thus ignoring 
your subscription and frustrating your scheme, after the amount of encouragement 
and fostering you say it has received at the hands of the Lieutenant Governor. Blowing 
hot and cold, tying with one hand while loosing with the other, pouring water through a 
sieve, are all clear utilities compared with this tirade about voluntary subscriptions, which 
the Lieutenant Governor and all the world know, as well as we do, to be the result of 
official influence pretty thickly laid on. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ R. N. Farquharson 
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« Letters from various Individuals regarding the Industrial Institution. 

No. h 

Extract from E. A. Samuells, Esq., to W. Tayler, Esq. 

“ My dear Tayler, _ ‘-27 May 1857. 

“ l have read with much interest the letter to Halliday, which you sent me last 
week, and your private letter to Gordon Young, which I have just received. I did not 
advert in my former letter to the matter of the subscriptions to which these papers relate, 
because I had then no information regarding it. The impression left on my mind by a 
perusal of the correspondence, I may briefly state as iollows: 

« Firstly. The correctness of the general principle which you lay down as to the 
propriety of inducing wealthy natives to expend their money on works of public 
utility, and assuring them of the approval of the ruling authority in the event of 
their doing so, is quite undesirable. 

“ If I am not mistaken you will find the principle distinctly enunciated in the notice or 
circular which the Government issued when they commenced the publication oi. the 
Gazette of the names of those who had assisted or subscribed to public undertakings 
during the preceding year. 

« Secondly. I gather from your letter that you have kept Halliday fully informed 
of every step you have taken in the matter, and notified to him, from time to time, 
the amount of the subscriptions you have succeeded in obtaining from the different 
individuals who have contributed to your scheme. That being the case, it was his 
duty to have interfered at that time if he thought you were pressing too hard on 
the subscribers. To allow you to go on, and to express his tacit, if not his active, 
approval of your proceedings, so long as they excited no opposition, and then, at the 
first breath of popular clamour, to discredit an officer in your high position, by 
issuing a proclamation as that you mention, and directing the judges to report on 
your conduct (for in fact it amounts to that), was, unquestionably, injudicious, to 
use a mild phrase, in the Lieutenant Governor, and most unfair to you. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ E* A. Samuells . ’ 

No. 2. 

“,My dear Tayler, . 

“ We* all think that you would be justified in demanding that Garrett should be required 
to prove that he had a valid foundation for his * conscientious belief/ and that he has not 
been aspersing your character upon light grounds. Your letters both to Garrett and 
Halliday are quite proper, and Garrett, in my opinion, cuts a very poor figure m the 
correspondence. 

1 “ Yours-, &c. 

(signed) “\E- A . Samuells” 

No. 3. 

“My dear Tayler, ^ ul ? e 

« You have of course heard ere this that Halliday has removed you to Burdwan alter 
the pains he has taken to destroy your influence at Patna; it was probably the only 
course left. him. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ E . A. Samuells /’ 

The following further extracts from letters written hv Mr. Samuells, while 
living with Mr. Halliday’s secretary, Mr. A. Young, and Mr. Beadon, and in 
great favour with Mr. Halliday, are significant: — 

“ W. Tayler, Esq., 9 ^ a y 18s7 ; 

“ I think the opinion is general that you have been perfectly successful m showing 
that you used no improper means to obtain subscriptions; and, secondly, that you acted 
throughout with the sanction of the Lieutenant Governor. I. trust, therefore, that this 
blast calumny which has assailed you will blow over soon innocuously, and that 
Halliday will not suffer himself to be influenced by popular clamour, though, between 
ourselves, that is one of his weak points. 

« Yrmvd 

(signed) “JE. A. Samuells” 

Again, when referring to one of the largest subscribers, Mr. Samuells, after 

strongly 


* i>., evidently all those living together, viz., A. Young, Mr. Halliday’s private secretary, E. A. 
Samuells, andC. Beadon, Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Copy of my Letter to Mr. Beacon, Secretary to the Governor General, regarding 

the report of nay Removal from Patna to Burdwan, for the consideration of Lord 

Canning. 

“ My dear Beadon, “ 7 June 1857. 

“ I feel myself in such a very peculiar position, that I do not hesitate to waive the usual 
restrictions of etiquette. I Write these lines to represent the state of things which, at a 
grave and imminent crisis like the present, ought, I think, to be at once made known. 

“ There can be no doubt that the charge and management of the province of Behar, 
at this moment, is one of no little responsibility and importance. 

M Everyone looks to me for orders, advice, and instructions. Information is daily sent 
me, not only from outside alarmists, but public officials, containing serious matter, and 
showing, that spite of all my efforts to re-assure people’s hearts, there is a genuine and 
deep-seated alarm throughout all the district, and that none trusts a black man, in any 
shape. 

“ The whole English community at Tirhoot have demanded protection , as they believe that 
the people will rise, and the Nujeebs mutiny. 

“ All Buxar and Shalmbad, as I mentioned, fled like sheep, the other day, and flocked 
into Dinapore. The materials at my disposal for protecting others are themselves objects 
of distrust. 

“ Wake begged me not to send Sikhs; others equally fear the national guard, and thus 
general mistrust and excitement render the position of all dangerous in the extreme. 

ci Richardson, of Chuprah, writes, that the whole country opposite Cutcherry, in the 
Ghazeepore Doab, and the people of all of the districts to the icest of Chuprah, are in open 
revolt, and all this you will admit forms a serious state of things, a state which may, and 
please God will, subside into security, if properly dealt ivith ; and. I am quite game to handle 
the Provinces, if 1 am allowed to bring all the means at my disposal into play, and am 
known and felt to be paramount. 

But here is the screw; in the midst of all this I hear, though not from the Lieutenant 
Governor himself, that I have been or am to be removed to Burdwan. As this has been 
told to me, I doubt not it has been told to others, and will soon be bruited about. On 
what ground the removal is to be made, God knows (though from the fact of Mr. Garrett’s 
unfounded attack upon me, I can guess)! But putting aside all personal consideration, 
I deem it iny positive duty to protest against any weakening of my authority or prestige, 
at the present moment, when life, property, and all our dearest interests are at stake. 
However I may, in the estimation of some, have sinned by enthusiasm in a great cause, 
no one doubts the extent of my influence amongst the natives, or their regard or respect for 
me, and I think I may appeal to all in the Division, official and non^official, covenanted 
and uncovenanted (always excepting the small knot who have maligned me at Mr. 
Garrett's bidding), for the assurance that at this trying moment I have their respect and 
confidence; and from my knowledge of the native character, my personal acquaintance, and 
intimacy with so many of them, and the notorious fact that I have always striven to prevent 
any interference with their religious and soeial customs, I am in a position peculiarly suited 
to carry this great and now restless province through the present crisis. 

cc This is not the time for false delicacy or mock humility, and what I say, I say under 
a deep and solemn sense of the gravity of the case. 

“ The Lieutenant Governor is too much inclined, I fear, to make light of the crisis ; he 
says it is * inconceivable that the troops should mutiny in the face of the European 
forces,’ and yet there is no doubt whatever that a matured plot for a rise was laid, and 
barely staved off, the other day. 

Loot and outrage are raging up to the edge of our districts, and there is nothing but 
the police of the country to oppose them. The Rajahs, all at my request, have sent men 
to aid the authorities, and the moral effect throughout the district of such support and 
good feeling of the landed proprietors, is at this time most valuable, but the Lieutenant 
Governor tells me not to accept it; I mention this merely because I think it is of national 
importance, that the danger should not be made light of 

“ I am, perhaps, too much the opposite of an alarmist , but in such a strife, which hun¬ 
dreds are intriguing to make general, too great confidence is folly. 

“ I have expressed the same sentiment to Mr. Halliday himself, and am therefore not 
wrong, I hope, in expressing them to the Governor General. 

“But however this may be, I consider it my duty to all, as well as to myself, to demand 
that if I am to be removed, I may be removed at once , and not left with an aggrieved heart, 
arid a paralysed authority, to preserve the whole province, keep hundreds of English in 
heart, and provide for every variety of difficult dilemma. 

“If I am not to be removed, I pray that the report may be authoritatively con¬ 
tradicted. 

“ I consider that I have been so unfairly treated by the Lieutenant Governor in the late 
business of the Industrial Institution, that I can no longer reveal my feelings with 
confidence. 

“ Did this matter affect me only, however painful, mortifying, or unjust it might be, I 
would not have presumed upon his Lordship, as it is with the lives and safety of hundreds 
in my keeping, I dare not hesitate to lay the matter before himf 
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Copy of a Letter from C . Beadon, Esq. < 

“ My clear Tayler, 

Your letter of the 17th reached me yesterday ; I lost no time in ascertaining from the 
Lieutenant Governor whether the removal to Burdwan was contemplated, and was happy 
to receive an answer in the negative; change of any kind among high officers«t such a time 
as this is much to be deprecated, and m your case would be peculiarly misckievous. (The 
Italics are mine. W. T. ) 

“Yours, &c. 

* (signed) “ C. Beadon.” 

This was, of course. Mr. Bead on’s dedicate way of announcing the real facts, 
of which there was no doubt, viz., that my removal was prohibited by the 
Governor General; the previous intention being proved by Mr. Samuells’ 
letter. 

I now consider it due to myself, while discussing the question of the Industrial 
Institution, to append the copies of letters written to me by Mr. Halliday him¬ 
self, Mr. Samuells, and Mr. Beadon, his special friends and associates, Dr. Duff, 
Dr. Mouatt, and other influential men. 

That in return for the labour, anxiety, and trouble that I voluntarily 
incurred for the promotion of education and the advancement of the people, 
I should have met with low and petty spite, false accusations, and personal 
abuse, is, I am thankful to believe, unusual. 

That opposition should have influenced Mr. Halliday to stultify himself, and 
throw me over, can only in charity' be accounted for bv the trait in his character 
pointed out by Mr. Samuells, and to which 1 have already referred, viz., 
“ weakness,” and fear of public or official disapproval. 

1 have numerous other letters written by the residents of the province, as 
well as by many distinguished officials expressing- their strong approval and 
admiration bf the educational scheme which I had proposed, tlieir indignation 
at the treatment I had experienced, and their ridicule at the novelty of the 
idea, propounded for the first time by. Mr. Halliday, of “ disinterested sub- 
“ scriptions.” 

My limited space will only admit, of my inserting a very few of these grati¬ 
fying letters, but those I select will, 1 fancy, be more than sufficient to settle the 
question. I will here only add the remark made by an intelligent Mahomedan 
old gentleman, who when he was asked whether he had any interested motive 
for subscribing to the Institution, it being stated in Mr. Halliday’s proclamation 
that such motive was very wrong, &c., replied: Kya (what), give money 
without a motive, Inshalla ! When we reach Behisht (Paradise), we shall see 
such things. 

Letter from Mr. Halliday. 

“ Para. 18. The establishment of Zillah schools in these zemindaries, which by the 
judiciously used influence and encouragement of the Commissioner is about to be under¬ 
taken, or lias already been partly entered upon by certain great* zemindars in Patna, Behar, 
Shahabad, and Chuprah, is of the highest importance. I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Tayler, that it is of infinite moment to enlist on the side of vernacular education the all- 
powerful and influential zemindars of the province of Behar; and to have done this will 
be, on Mr. Tavler’s part, one of the greatest services to the cause of education that could 
possibly be rendered, and will redound to his credit in all parts of the province. 

“ Para. 20. I congratulate Mr. Tayler on the great field he has before him, and on 
tire excellent spirit in which he is beginning to work upon it; I augur nothing but credit 
to himself, and benefit to the people, from the gradual development of his plans and 
purposes. 

Para. 21. I would transmit a copy of this Paper to Mr. Tayler as the best evidence 
that I do not lightly consider his exertions, and that I desire to encourage him to advance 
and prosper. 

(signed) “ Frederick James Halliday.” 

Letter from Mr. Halliday. 

* 

« I have a great value for your plan, and think it may become a thing of vast import¬ 
ance. At all events, I look upon it, that the idea is a creditable one, creditable to you 
as the originator, and one of which I shall be proud to * partake the triumph, and pursue 
the gale/ 99 
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« Letters from various Individuals regarding the Industrial Institution. 

No. 1. 

Extract from E. A. Samuells, Esq., to W, Tayler, Esq. 

“ My dear Tayler, “ 27 May 1857. 

« I have read with much interest the letter to Halliday, which you sent me last 
week, and your private letter to Gordon Young, which I have just received. I did not 
advert, in my former letter to the matter of the subscriptions to which these papers relate, 
because I had then no information regarding it. The impression left on my mind by a 
perusal of the correspondence, I may briefly state as follows: — 

“Firstly. The correctness of the general principle which you lay down as to the 
propriety of inducing wealthy natives to expend their money on works of public 
utility, and assuring them of the approval of the ruling authority in the event of 
their doing so, is quite undesirable. 

«If I am not mistaken you will find the principle distinctly enunciated in the notice or 
circular which the Government issued when they commenced the publication of the 
Gazette of the names of those who had assisted, or subscribed to public undertakings 
during the preceding year. 

“ Secondly. I gather from your letter that you have kept Halliday fully informed 
of every step vou have taken in the matter, and notified to him, from time to time, 
the amount of the subscriptions you have succeeded in obtaining from the different 
individuals who have contributed to your scheme. That being the case, it was his 
duty to have interfered at that time if he thought you were pressing too hard on 
the subscribers. To allow you to go on, and to express his tacit, if not his active, 
approval of your proceedings, so long as they excited no opposition, and then, at the 
first breath of popular clamour, to discredit an officer in your high position, by 
issuing a proclamation as that you mention, and directing the judges, to report on 
your conduct (for in fact it amounts to that), was, unquestionably, injudicious, to 
use a mild phrase, in the Lieutenant Governor, and most unfair to you. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ E. A. Samuells.” 

No. 2 . 

“My dear Tayler, June 1857. 

“ We* all think that you would be justified in demanding that Garrett should be required 
to prove that he had a valid foundation for his ‘ conscientious belief,’ and that lie has not 
been aspersing your character upon light grounds. Your letters both to .Garrett and 
Halliday are quite proper, and Garrett, in my opinion, cuts a very poor figure in the 
correspondence. 

“ A ours, fsic. 

(signed)' “ E. A. Samuells.” 

No. 3. 

“ My dear Tayler, 'I ur j c 1857. 

« You have of course heard ere this that Halliday has removed you to Lurdwan after 
the pains he has taken to destroy your influence at Patna; it was probably the only 
course left him. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ E. A. Samuells.'' 

The following further extracts from letters written by Mr. Samuells, while 
living with Mr. Halliday’s secretary, Mr. A. \oung, and Mr. Beadon, and in 
great favour with Mr. Halliday, are significant: — 

“ \C Tayler, Esq., ? May im. 

“ I think the opinion is general that you have been perfectly successful in showing 
that you used no improper means to obtain subscriptions; and, secondly, that you acted 
throughout with the sanction of the Lieutenant Governor. I. trust, therefore, that this 
blast of calumny which has assailed you will blow over soon innocuously, and that 
Halliday will not suffer himself to be influenced by popular clamour, though, between 
ourselves, that is one of his weak points. 

“ Yours, &e. 

(signed) E. A . Samuells” 

Again, when referring to one of the largest subscribers, Mr. Samuells, after 
° strongly 
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* 2>., evidently all those living together, viz., A. Young, Mr, Halliday’s private secretary, E. 
Samuells, and C. Beadon, Secretary to the Government of India. 
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strongly condemning Mr. Halliday’s conduct towards me, in the letter quoted 
above, writes,— 

“ In the case of Modenarain, you appear to have acted under the direct sanction of the 
Lieutenant Governor, and if there is anything wrong in that transaction the blame 
clearly does not lie at your door. 

(c Yours $zc. 

(signed) u E. A. Samuells 

“ My dear Tayler, u Calcutta, 4 April 1857. 

“ I received your plmmphlet on Industrial Education, and read it with much interest. 
All the objects which you propose to attain by the establishment of an Industrial Institu¬ 
tion are most excellent, and I sincerely hope that your experiment may be attended with 
all the success you desire * * * * * l think your object is a very noble one, and 

one which must secure you the sympathy and good wishes of every philanthropic mind. 
I say, therefore , yo on, and pay no heed to idle arid envious clamour . Even if your experi¬ 
ment fail it cannot but do some good, while it lasts, in awakening the native mind 
***** j gh^id apologise, however, for venturing to make my suggestion on 
the details of a measure which you have doubtless studied far more deeply than I have. 
I shall say nothing further than that I shall take a warm interest in the success of your 
scheme, and trust to see it live down the doubt of those who think least hope¬ 
fully of if. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ E . A . Samuells, B.c.s.”* 

The following letter will be read with interest, as coming from an intelligent 
Mahomedan gentleman, who was one of the Arrali garrison, and was subse¬ 
quently decorated with the Star of India :— 

“ To W. Tayler , Esq., from Syud Azeem~ood~deen , Deputy Collector. 

“My dear Sir, “ Arrah, 5 April 1857. 

“ Many thanks for the perusal of the papers connected with the School of Industry. If 
I were to enumerate the blessings it would confer on the province of Behai*, ray letter 
would exceed the limits I have assigned to it. 

u Allow me to assure you that if your well-considered scheme succeed, which it must 
under your able guidance, it would work a change in the destiny of India, and bring it 
to a level with the more civilised countries on the face of the globe. 

“ Persevere, my dear sir, w'ith the same philanthropic spirit which has prompted you 
to undertake the vast scheme of improvement, and success will attend you in every step 
which you take to carry it out. 

“ I was highly disgusted to see some scandalous letters published in the ‘ Englishman,’ 
but let not the base malice of the enemy to the amelioration of India direct you from 
your noble pursuit, and let the enemy have the mortification to see that the seed you 
have sown has become a tree, the wholesome fruits of which are destined for India to- 
reap. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ Syud A zeem-ood-deen, Khan.” 

Extract of a Letter from H . Richardson, Esq., Magistrate of Tirhoot. 

“ I cannot, myself, see how Halliday, after ordering all the world to beg for schools 
and'the like, can now turn against you, one man , for begging fpr a better institution than 
any school.” 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. J. R. Colvin , afterwards Lieutenant Governor 

of the North Western Provinces. 

“Your schemes are sure to turn to some considerable good when you have nearly two- 
lakhs of rupees to work them with. 1 look with most hope to your vernacular school 
and your industrial department. It is through such efforts and through many failures, 
that we may in all ways finally achieve some real success.” 

Extract from a Letter from the Rev. J . Long. 

<£ Calcutta, 25 January 1858. 

cc * * * * * I read your ‘ protest ’ about the Behar Industrial Institution, and 

must express to you my full sympathy with your views. You have tapped what is the 
great mine of Behar, agricultural education. I hope you will not be deterred by the 
opposition, but that you will hold this latter forward as one of the greatest measures 
needed for India. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ J. Long” 

* Afterwards appointed ruy successor at Patna. 
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Copy of a Letter from Dr. Duff. 

« My dear Mr. Tayler, . “ 1857. _ 

“ Your protest I read this morning, and can cordially respond to every sentiment m it 
respecting the best mode of dealing with the natives, &c. &c. 

“ And now I have to thank you for the sketch. From what I had learned from others, 
and your own vivid account of yesterday, my impression accords with that of others, who 
regarded it as singularly adapted to the peculiar exigencies of the people. ' 

• e With a noble object in view, with noble philanthropic motives m the pursuit of it, and 
a conscientious rectitude of aim and purpose throughout, you may well lift up your head 
in the assurance that, sooner or later, you will vindicate the right. 

« Yea, under a new r6gime of things in India I would fain hope that you may yet be 
in a position to work so noble a scheme to a glorious consummation. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ Alexandei Duff." 

Letter from the Honourable E. Drummond, b.c.s., afterwards Lieutenant General of the 

North West Provinces. 

“ My dear Tayler, T , 

« I return the pamphlet with many thanks. I have never seen the scheme of your Indus¬ 
trial School, but that all parties appear to concur in praising, and whatever the difference 
of opinion as respects the extent to which official influence may properly be used for the 
promotion of objects, depending upon voluntary .contributions, I think you have good 
reason to complain of the manner in which your position and influence as Commissioner 
appears to have been compromised. 

x ours, wC« 

“ 16 November 1857.” (signed) “ Edmund Drummond .” 

Letter from Major Holmes, Commanding Irregular Cavalry at Segoubee. 

«1 £ n( i it" hard to express the real pleasure I have felt in the perusal of the papers 
connected with the Industrial Institution. The whole thing comes to me like the accom- 

nlishment of a loner-cherished dream. . , ^ , 

“ If this your <rreat work is allowed free course, and carried out with steady patience, 
perseverance ancfindustry, not deterred by little failures, and the cavilling of the crowd 
(for without these no great scheme has ever been brought to perfection), 1 am strongly 
persuaded that such a success will follow as has never yet been attained by any similar 
enterprise (I will not say in India, for no like work has yet been attempted in India), but 

in the whole world. T , 

“ As a pactical proof of my strong approbation of your scheme, may I request youi 
acceptance of a merino ram and four merino ewes, imported from the Cape for the 
Agricultural and Pastoral Department; and to your Orphan Asylum I would gladly transfer 
two parentless children of six and eight years, with 50 rupees per annum to be paid by 
me until their education enable them to provide for themselves. _ 

“ Should I happily be able to assist your scheme at any time with my individual 
exertions, I need hardly say that they will be most heartily at your service. 

Letter from Dr. Mouat, Superintendent of Public Lducation. 

« My dear Tayler, 3 February 1857. 

“I have gone through the papers which you kindly sent me, with the interest ox one 
who has for many years advocated similar views, but was not so fortunately placed as you 

are for carrying them into effect. .... 

“ The outline of your plan is complete, and admits of no addition; the details wul neces¬ 
sarily work themselves out, as the institution gradually expands. I hope you will print 
all these papers, as a small pamphlet for general distribution, and if 1 can aid von in 
Calcutta or elsewhere, my poor services are entirely at your command. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in declaring my belief, that if fully and fairly carried out, and developed to the 
extent of what it is susceptible, the blessings capable of being conferred in your province 
by your plan will not be surpassed by those of any great measure yet conceived and 
executed for the benefit of those entrusted by Providence to the rule of Great 
Britain. 

“ With the most hearty wishes for your entire success. 

“I am, &c.” 

Extract from a Letter from C. Beadon , Esq., Calcutta. 

# “My Dear Tayletr, _ . T o * - ,i 

“ Samuells has shown me your letter to the Lieutenant Governor about your Industrial 

School; it disposes of the question of c undue influence 

1 “ Yours &c. 

«23 May 1857.” (signed) “ Cecil Beadon .” 


* An important admission, coming from the Secretary to Government, and Mr. Haliiday’s friend, 
Mr., now Sir, Cecil Beadon.— W. T. 
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One more letter I am tempted to add, as it affords an amusing comment on 
Mr* Halliday’s celebrated proclamation. The scene described took place on the 
occasion of Mr. Halliday e first visit as Lieutenant Governor to Mozufferpore. 
It is written by a public officer, an eye witness to the entire proceeding. How 
Mr. Halliday, a few months afterwards, could bring himself to promulgate his 
new ideas respecting “ disinterested subscriptions, 1 ” it is impossible to under¬ 
stand. 

c< I do not write to*you often, because I know that having to carry on an extensive 
correspondence yon cannot have nmch leisure, but you must not suppose from my silence 
that my ardour for the prosperity of the institution has at all. cooled. 

C( Martin made out the list and specified the sum each party was expected to pay on the 
occasion of the Lieutenant Governor’s visit. The Raja gave 5,000, and Nundeput and 
his brother, 4,000. The total collections amounted to 16,000. 

“ Young (the present Secretary), and Irwin, the Collector, asked the people to subscribe 
to the school. The Raja gave 5,000 in cash and lands, for which he had paid upwards of 
5,500 ; the total collections were 18,000, I think. 

“ At the municipal meeting, Martin went round with pen and paper in his hand in the 
hall of the school-room, where there w as a large collection of people, and himself begged 
of them to put down their names as subscribers. This fuss is quite ridiculous. The 
natives have always been asked, and as long as they continue what they are, they must 
always be asked, and they know it is expected from them to contribute towards laudable 
objects, 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ J. Davies” 
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CHAPTER TIL 
My Proposed Removal. 

In my first two chapters I have dealt with the first two subjects alluded to 
in the “ Memorandum ” of Sir Frederick Hall iday, viz., the alleged “ displeasure 
‘ of the Sudder Board ” (or, to speak more correctly, of Mr. Dampier), and 
the incidents connected with my projected scheme of an “Industrial Institution” 
for the Province of Behar. 

Whether the facts disclosed justify the dishonouring comments of Sir 
F. Balliday, I leave to the impartial consideration of my readers. 

After briefly touching upon another of my supposed sins, viz., the “ con- 
“ cealing as much as possible my acts and intentions ” (a subject which I have 
discussed in a separate chapter), he refers to his desire to remove me from the 
Commissionership, but subsequently says that, as I was “ undoubtedly 
“ intelligent, active, and energetic,” he determined to “ endeavour to bring 
“ about a change in the manner of conducting my duties,” and adds a sentence 
to which I would desire to direct particular attention ; it is as follows:—• 

“ 1 was in hopes that by insisting on constant and frequent communications, 
“ and, with the aid of the electric telegraph, I should be able to direct and 
“ control ” (the italics are mine) “ all that was done by the Commissioner.” 
He then goes on to the detailed description of, what he terms, “ wilful dis- 
“ obedience,” in the face of positive orders, “ in a matter of life or death, when 
“ obedience has not happened to suit his ” (my) “purpose, or opinion, of what 
“ was to be done.” 

This grave accusation will be fully dealt within my next chapter, ! will 
here only offer some remarks on what may be called the preface to Sir 
F. Halliday’s formidable indictment. 

He represents himself as anxious, on public grounds, to remove me, but 
that he refrained from doing so for sundry reasons, and specially because he 
thought, by insisting on constant and frequent communications, he could “ direct 
“ and control ” all that I did. 

This description is plausible, and represents Mr. Hulliday as exhibiting 
charitable kindness and consideration towards an erring subordinate. 

But is it a true representation ? How does it tally with the following letter 
written by his confidential friend and protege, Mr. E. A. Samuells, who was living 
at the time in the very hot-bed of Secretariat’s officialism—in the same house 

with 
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with Mr. A. Young, and Mr. Beadon, the Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 

raen “ Mv dear Tiiyler, , “ fetatta. 11£»•. 

“ You"have, of oourse, heard that Halliday has removed you to Burdwan, after the 
pains he has taken to destroy your influence at Patna, it was probably the only course 

ieftbim - << Yours, &c. 

(signed) tC £. *4, Samuelfs. ’ 

In a subsequent letter lie told me the name of my successor. 

This, then, was the real fact; but, before the transfer was actually carried out 
I had written the letter to the Secretary of the Governor General, which I have 
transcribed at length in my chapter on the “ Industrial Institution,” and which 

I hope will he carefully read. 

And here I will venture to ask how the facts thus established are consistent 
with the statements deliberately recorded by Mr. Halliday, that “it was 
“ notorious that he had so aggrieved the zemindars by liis collection for the 
“ Industrial School as to excite no little discontent and diselination to listen to 

“ his applications.” ,, 

No language that I can decorously or decently use, would fitly describe this 

unfounded statement. ; 

But to examine it logically, and dispassionately, may I not ask that it this 
had really been the case, how could my projected removal have been in the 

highest quarters regarded as cs peculiarly mischievous, as declared by Lord 

Canning’s secretary. (See Mr. Beadon’s letter.) 

Again, Mr. Halliday, in his elaborate Minute of 1858, said that Lord. 
Canning had “ nothing to do with the question.” 

Was ^ then the deliberate purpose and determination of the Lieutenant 
Governor founded on such serious and important facts as Mr. Halliday repre¬ 
sented, and carried so far into execution, as Mr. Samuells stated, at once, and, 
in a few hours, over-ridden and nullified by the single opinion of a junior 
secretary? 

If Mr. Halliday had really been convinced, as he asserts, that 1 had so 
materially weakened my influence with the leading landholders, would he not— 
would it not have been his duty to have at once rejected the advice given by 
Mr. Beadon ? Would he not have communicated to Mr. Beadon a fact so im¬ 
portant to the public interests, and so damaging to my character ; so fatal to 
my efficiency, and so fraught with danger to the province ? 

And if he had thus communicated his feelings and convictions, which, if 
real, he must have done, would not Mr. Beadon, who was in friendly and 
familiar communication with me, have mentioned or made some allusion to the 
fact, instead of at once placing on record, in open disregard and contempt of 
Mr. Halliday’s view, the dictum that my removal “would be peculiarly 
“ mischievous.’’ 

Need 1 say more to expose the hollowness, the unreality, ol the whole 

storv ? . . , . , 

I "now come to paragraph 4 of Sir F. Ilalliday’s Memorandum, in which, 
quoting his former words, he repeats: “ I was in hopes that in insisting on 
« constant and frequent communications, and with the aid of the electric 
“ telegraph, I should be able to direct and control all that was done by the 
“ Commissioner.” 

The expression sounds considerate, and almost paternal, and it such a 
kind and reasonable purpose had only been communicated to me would 
doubtless have excited my gratitude and hearty acquiescence. 

But not a single word of such a sentiment or wish was imparted to me, 
and the whole story becomes almost painfully absurd when Mr. Halliday’s 
early communications, which laid down the mode and character of our future^ 
correspondence, are read. 

The following is the first letter of direction and control, —a letter carefully 
excluded from Mr. Halliday’s special Blue Book, as elsewhere exposed. 

“ My dear Tayler, “ Darjeeling, 27 May 1857. 

“ I gend you my letter of the 25th May last year, which you wrote for. 

“ I am glad to hear that all is quiet at Patna. The less fuss made the better. 

“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ Fred. Jas. Halliday. ' . 
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The next letter ran thus— 

" My dear Taylor, “ Darjeeling, 28 May 1857. 

“ 1 have just received yours of the 23rd, As soon as the telegraph is open, \ request 
you will send vie (to Calcutta') a daily message, brief \ just to say £ all’s well,’till further 
notice.” 

Whether these letters indicate any great anxiety to exercise “ constant diree- 
“ tion and control,” I leave my readers to decide. 

As to any “ direction or control" from that time up to the 25th June, it 
amounted to little more than repeating, for decency’s sake, the puerile order 
not to ask the zemindars for assistance, but to thank them if they gave it. 

With regard, however, to my own communications, I need only refer to the 
pamphlet which contains all my letters which appeared in the special Blue Book, 
published by Mr. Halliday for his own purposes, and which was submitted to the 
Secretary of'State in 1868, with my memorial. Also to the additional letters, 
which I pointed out in that memorial as having been withheld ; and, lastly, to 
a further batch of letters, which I have only lately discovered, and which, though 
printed in the general Blue Book, have been entirely omitted in the special 
volume. I need, I say, only refer to this mass of letters to prove the ground¬ 
lessness of the charge here again referred to of concealing my acts and intentions. 

This subject is treated at length in my chapter devoted to it. 

I will in the following chapter deal with the most serious accusation in 
Sir Frederick Halliday’s Minute, viz., the wilful disobedience of positive orders 
in the trial of Captain Rattray’s trooper. 

The general question as to the propriety or otherwise at such a crisis of 
mixing myself up with the operations of the police, I treated at the time in ray 
memorial to the Court of Directors. 

The subject is not without importance in connection with the present con¬ 
troversy, as it was introduced by Mr. Halliday into his Minute in 1857, when 
recording the grounds of my removal, and there represented as a crime which 
caused “ public discontent and scandal.” 

How the Govermnent could expect at such a time that events, plots, and 
conspiracies could be safely discovered and followed up without such “ mixing 
“ up,” it. passes my imagination to conceive; when they appointed the Com¬ 
missioner (himself superintendent of police), and the magistrate to act 
under the special law of XIV. of 1857, and try offenders, as judges in the last 
resort. 

When my next chapter (No. Y.) is read, my readers will not, I imagine, con¬ 
sider me far wrong when I suggest that the whole fable connected with this 
subject was concocted to furnish some apparently decent ground for my con¬ 
demnation. 

I think I may say, si non vero; it was ben trovato, for it was conveyed even 
to the Secretary of State, and forms a principal ground of Lord Stanley's 
censure. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Wilful Disobedience.—Trial of Captain Rattray’s Trooper. 

This charge, now reproduced by Sir Frederick Halliday in liis “ Memo¬ 
randum/’ under consideration, was thus described in his Minute of 17th March 
1857, written in vindication of his summary order for my removal from the 
Patna Commissionership. 

After stating that “ frequent interruptions in the communication by tele- 
“ graph had prevented me from keeping that watch over his actions which I had 
“ proposed ! ” he continues : “ Moreover, I have discovered that Mr. Tayler has 
“ not hesitated to disobey my orders (and that, too, in a matter of life or death) 
“ when obedience has not happened to suit his purpose, or his own opinion of 
“ what was to be done. 

“ 1 look upon Mr. Tayler’s conduct in the case here alluded to in a very 
“ serious light. He had already, in the cases of 15 or 16 persons, capitally 

“ convicted. 
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“ convicted, largely mixed himself up with the operations of the police magis- 
“ trate and public prosecutor against persons whom he was afterwards to try, 

'< an d actually did try, as a judge in the last report. To prevent this indecorum, 

« w hich might, perhaps, almost be called injustice, and which was occasioning 
« public scandal and discontent, I gave him positive orders not to sit as judge 
“ in the case of anyone against whom he had been concerned in the previous 
« examination and inquiries, but to commit such persons for trial, to the more 
“ impartial tribunal of the sessions judge. In the face of these orders Mr. 

“ Tayler did not hesitate to try, and condemn to death, a trooper ot Laptop 
“ Rattray’s Police Corps, in whose case he had been previously concerned in 
“ the operations of the police, and upon whose trial he could not possibly be 

“ considered impartial.” . . . 

Now as this grave accusation was one of those to which 1 referred m my 
second Memorial to the Court of Directors, the Memorial which without any 
intimation to me, was withheld for several months by Mr. Halhday, on the 
plea that the complaint of “ misrepresentation ” which I had submitted to the 
Court, was “ intolerably offensive,” the subject is one of special importance, 
and the more so because the censure thus passed upon me was accepted and 
endorsed by Lord Stanley in his Minute of 1st June 1859. „ 

The accusation itself, I venture here, with the utmost confidence, to athrm, is 
untrue in every point, as I shall clearly show. 

Before however, I proceed to the full exposure of the utter 1 intruthfulness ot 
the narration, I must first point to the fact which, as in all Sir F. Halhday’s 
mis-statements, forms the small substratum of the story. 

The following, then, are the precise facts which took place in connection 

with the subject:— , , , , n 

The trial, conviction,and sentence in the two cases referred to by Mi. lialii- 
day in the sentence above quoted; the one connected with the emeute in the 
city in which Dr. Lyell was murdered ; the other with the treachery of Captain 
Rattray’s trooper, had been completed and duly reported to Government m 
June and July, and the reports had been received with approbation. 

On the 3rd August the following letter was written to me : 

“From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to tlie Government of Bengal, to the Commissioner 

of the Patna Division. 

„ c; r “ Fort William, 3 August 1857. 

“It having been brought to the notice of the Lieutenant Governor by the Judge of 
Patna, that you tried and condemned to death, under the provisions of Ac XIV of 185/, 
a trooper of Captain Rattray’s corps, after the receipt of my letter, No. 1,167, dated the 
lith ultimo, I am directed to request that you will submit an immediate explanation o 
your reasons for acting in opposition to the orders therein conveyed. 

tf< 2. Pending the decision which his Honor may arrive at, on receipt of your explana¬ 
tion, you are requested not to hold any trials under the Act referred to. 

“ I have, &e 

“ A. E. Young ” 

• .. 

On the day following the date of this letter, Mr. Halliday passed his order 
for mv removal, but, as some little delay occurred in the transmission ot that 
order,' 1 may have received the first letter regarding the trooper, above quoted, 
two or three days before I made over charge of the office. 

It is of course, difficult at this length of time to say exactly what steps i 
took in respect to the requisition regarding the trial, but it is evident, from the 
letters which I subjoin, and the copies of which are m my possession, 
that on the 9th of August, after my removal, 1 thus wrote, after some inquiry 

made:— 

From W. Tayler , Esq., late Commissioner of Patna, to the Secretary to the Government 

of Bengal. 

4. “ Patna, 9 August 1857. 

« In reply to your letter, No. 1,519, of the 3rd instant, I have the honour to observe that 
I was not aware" the sessions judge of Patna was empowered to try cases under Act XIV., 
nf 1857 nor has any intimation been received to that effect. 

te 2 j } iav e been informed that the present Commissioner has made a representation to 

Government on the subject. <( j hay ^ &c 

(signed) “ W. Tayler, late Commissioner.” 
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This answer was written after inquiry by me from Mr. Hanvey, the assistant 
to the Commissioner, who, during the entire crisis had remained at the office, 
white J, for cogent reasons, which I have elsewhere explained, conducted all my 
duties in my house. 

The reason that I was compelled to consult him was, as will be seen, that I 
was in happy ignorance of the existence of any order at all ; the reason why 
Mr. Hanvey did not bring such order as there was to my notice, will be 
explained in another letter from him, which I have transcribed below. 

Meanwhile, to show that be was correct in his information, I subjoin a letter 
from my successor, Mr. Samuelis, written some days afterwards. 

“ From the Commissioner of the Patna Division to the Secretary of the, Government 

of Bengal, Calcutta. 

“ Sir, “Patna, 22 August 1857. 

“ There beingno Commissioner under Section 7, Act XIV., of 1857, in this district, 
* Mr. Farquharson with the exception of myself, I have the honour to request that Mr. R. N. Farquharson,* 
was the judge. who has expressed his willingness to officiate, may also be nominated. 

“ I have, &c. 

(signed) “ E. A . Samuelis , 

66 Commissioner of Circuit.” 

I now give the second letter from the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Hanvey, 
written some months afterwards, in reply, apparently, to a further requisition 
which I made, probably when I found that Mr. Halliday had made a serious 
charge against me. 

The original letter is in my possession. 

“ To W. Tayler , Esq. 

u Sir, 

“ Having been suffering from fever when your letter reached me, 1 was unable to 
reply to the same immediately ; being now somewhat better, I hasten to furnish the in¬ 
formation required. 

“ On receipt of the Government letter, regarding the trial (/.<?., the letter of the 3rd 
August, which I have quoted) of Captain Rattray's trooper, I? carried over tO your 
house the whole of the letters regarding the trials of offences under Act XIV., of 1857. 
When I was questioned why the manuscript circular, No. 1,167, of the 11th July 1857, 
in which the sessions judges were directed to try all cases committed, should they be 
present at the.station, and be vested with the powers of Commissioners—(here there 
must be some unintentional omission ; I imagine, ‘ vras not shown you, or brought before 
youwhen the trooper's trial was before you, I replied that the judge was not vested 
with the powers , and that Mr. Samuelis had made, a reference on the subject. 

“ You then wrote a reply to the Government letter. 

“ I trust the above statement will be found to be correct, as it is to the best of my 
recollection. 

“I have, &c. 

(signed) W. Hanvey , 

u Patna, Commissioners' Office, t€ Officiating Assistant to the Commissioner. 

“ 31 March 1858." 

This is an exact resumS of what passed; and here it will be expedient to 
insert the Circular Order itself, which gave rise to this correspondence. It is 
taken from the Blue Book. 

“ Enclosure 800, No. 1. 

“ The Secretary to Government of Bengal.—To all Officers exercising Powers under 

Act XIV., of 1857. 

“Sir, # “11 July 1857. 

“ In some districts several officers have been vested with powers to try offences under 
Act XIV., of 1857, and doubts may arise as to which of such officers should be called 
upon to act when more than one are present at the same time. I am directed to intimate 
to you that it is to be understood that when two or more officers, specially empowered 
under this Act, happen to be present at the same station, the sessions judge, should he be 
one of them, will try prisoners committed under the Act in question; if the sessions judge 
be not present, then the Commissioner of Circuit will try the cases, and, in the absence 
both of the sessions judge and the Commissioner, the senior officer, possessing the 


requisite power, will hold the trial. 


“ I have. #c. 

(signed) “ A, R . Young ” 


These 
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These then, as clearly shown by the correspondence, are the facts, simple 
and unadorned; and they show this, that some time after I and the magistrate 
had received special powers to fry cases under Act XIV., of 185/, a Circular 
Order was, on 11th July, issued, prescribing, for general information, certain 
rules in regard to the practice to be observed in such trials, which, as is clearly 
shown, in no conceivable way affected the course of proceedings hitherto 
carried out at Patna, inasmuch as they referred to districts where the sessions 
judge was “ specially empowered under the Act,” which the Patna judge was 
not; probably, 1 may here suggest, because the magistrate had been so 
empowered beforehand. 

This being merely a Circular Order, the Assistant Commissioner, an old and 
experienced officer, seeing that it in no way affected my proceedings, never 
brought it to my notice, and, consequently, I and the magistrate continued to 
exercise our duties, under our special appointments, never dreaming that we 
were acting save under the directions and authority given to us, and never 
hearing a word from the judge or any one else. 

All who read the above pages will, I fancy, admit that this is an accurate 
statement of the facts. 

I now proceed to Mr. Ilalliday’s version of them, and the sensational fables 
which he has concocted, as set forth in the first page of this chapter. 

The subject is a painful one, but must not be evaded. 

I venture, then, to affitm, and with little fear of contradiction, that the entire 
description set forth by M r. Haiti day , in Ids Minute of 1857, written when 
ordering my removal, and now deliberately reproduced in his present memo- 
randum, is, from first to last, a fabrication , of which not one 'word or syllable is 
true. 

This is a grave and solemn charge, utterly unpardonable if not well founded. 

But 1 now proceed to the proof of my assertion, and, for that purpose, will 
examine each sentence; commencing with the incidents detailed in support of 
his charge of “ wilful disobedience,” and then concluding with the charge 
itself. 

The incidents, then, as represented by Mr. Halliday, are these; and, for the 
sake of perspicuity, I will repeat them in order. 

The first is thus worded : “Ilook upon Mr. Tayler’s conduct in this case 
“ (viz., the trial of Captain Rattray’s trooper) in a very serious light. He had 
“ already, in the cases of 15 or 16 persons capitally convicted, largely mixed 
“ himself up with the operations of the police magistrate and public prosecutor 
“ against persons whom he was afterwards to try as a judge in the last resort.” 

The “ eases ” here mentioned were the trials arising out of the great emeute 
in the Patna city, in which Dr. Lyell was murdered and savagely mutilated, 
the only case in which numbers were implicated. 

Now" the first specific and incriminatory statement deliberately recorded to 
my disparagement was that in this case I had “ largely mixed myself up with 
“ the police magistrates and public prosecutors.” It is by a kind of Nemesis 
of outraged veracity that this statement has been placed on record, for not only 
is it utterly untrue, hut the untruth is, and was at the time, so prominently and 
satisfactorily shown by the evidence in existence, that it is inconceivable 
Mr. Halliday should have ventured to make such an assertion. 

The emeute took place in the heart of the Patna city, several miles from my 
house. So far from my “ mixing myself up with the operations of the police,” 
the entire preliminary proceedings were conducted throughout by Ucivan Mowla 
Bushh, the deputy magistrate, under special orders of the magistrate , and, with 
one exception, fully explained at. the time ; I never saw or communicated with the 
prisoners till I sat as judge on the trial with the magistrate, and in presence of 
all the principal residents in the station. 

What makes Mr. Ilalliday’s statement the more unjustifiable is that this fact 
was specially reported both by myself and the magistrate, and the zealous 
services of Mowla Buksh in the case were publicly acknowledged and praised 
by the Lieutenant Governor himself (vide letter annexed). 

* Such is statement the first, and though followed by others equally un¬ 
founded, yet, as it lies at the root of the whole matter, is to be specially noted. 

Statement No. 2 represents the ground and purpose for which, as he pro¬ 
fesses, he found it necessary to interfere. The words are, “To prevent this 
“ indecorum, which might, perhaps, almost be called injustice.” 
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Having, however, shown that the action which is supposed to have consti¬ 
tuted the alleged “indecorum” did not take place, I need hardly say that no 
such “ indecorum ” existed. 

But in statement No. 3 he entered on a description of the effects on the 
public of this imaginary “indecorum,” for he says, “which was occasioning 
**■ public scandal and discontent.” 

Criticism on this is superfluous. I will only observe that if it had been true 
in the slightest particular, Mr. Halliday, who says he was resolved to “ watch 
“ and control my proceedings,” would surely have vouchsafed some intimation 
or warning on the .subject. 

No such hint, however, is to be found in the whole correspondence. Full 
reports of the trials were submitted by me, as may be seen by reference to the 
pamphlet which I laid before the Secretary of State in Council in 1868, as an 
appendix to my memorial, and which, having disappeared from the India Office, 
has now, through the kindness of the Secretary of State, been reprinted from 
a copy furnished by me. 

From this pamphlet it will be seen that the •proceedingsin this very trial, which 
were afterwards described as having; produced “ public scandal and discontent ,” 
were publicly and officially approved by Mr. Halliday. 

What, then, is the upshot of this narrative thus forcibly described to my dis¬ 
grace and dishonour ? 

Incidents which never occurred constituted “ indecorum,” proceedings 
which had never taken place had produced “ public discontent and scandal,” 
though neither the public nor Mr. Halliday, nor any one else, had ever noticed 
them ; while for the express and important purpose of “preventing ” what had 
never occurred, Mr. Halliday sent me a “ positive order,” which he thus 
describes, with an accuracy which is wonderful, as it never existed ! The order 
was, or is said to have been, “ Not to sit as judge in the case of anyone against 
“ whom he had been concerned in the previous examination and inquiries, but 
“to commit such prisoners for trial to the more impartial tribunal of the 
“ sessions judge.” 

Well, I have quoted in a former page the only order given, and I think 1 may 
safely challenge the warmest friend or partisan of Mr. Halliday to examine it, 
and to point out (even if it had been applicable to my district, which I have 
shown it was not) in what way and by what cunningness of interpretation such 
a circular order can be held to correspond, in the smallest degree, with Mr. 
Halliday’s description. 

Is there the faintest hint or reference to the “indecorum” or “scandalous 
“ proceedings ” which are said to have given rise to it ? Is it conceivable that 
if these proceedings had caused “ public scandal and discontent ” to such an 
extent as to be canvassed by the public, and call for a “ positive order,” and 
consequent most positive return, there should be no sign or token of disap¬ 
proval to be discovered? 

Does the language of the evidence correspond with , the description given by 
Mr. Halliday ? 

Is the effect of it (supposing even that it applied to Patna), leaving the 
Commissioner, as it does, still vested with the authority, in case of the judge’s 
absence, in any way what is represented as its purpose r 

Is there a word of allusion to the “ previous operations of the police”? 

But it is unnecessary, I imagine, to say more, for the climax of the mis¬ 
description is shown by the fact, of which I have given unanswerable proof, 
viz., that the order had no effect whatever on my proceedings ; makes no allusion 
whatever to my previous action, and can in no possible sense be perverted into 
a “ positive order,” directed personally to me, or bearing in any single article 
or word the significance so prominently, and, may I not add, so unjustifiably 
given to it by Mr. Halliday. 

Such, then, being the state of the case, what becomes of the further crimin¬ 
atory statement; the stern rebuke conveyed in the grave words: “ In the face 
“ of these orders, Mr. Tayler did not hesitate to try, and condemn to death, a 
“ trooper of Captain Rattray’s police, upon whose trial he could not possibly be 
“ impartial.” 

It is superfluous to say, that as all the preceding items of this elaborate 
description are fabulous, the final act. the wilful disobedience “ in the face ” of 
a “positive order,” which had never been given, is fabulous also, existing only 
in the fertile imagination or heated brain of Mr. Halliday. 

Giving 
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Giving him credit for having believed the statement which Mr. Young 
made in his letter of the 3rd July, viz., that the Circular Order was applicable 
to my district, the answer sent by me on the 9th, and the subsequent letter 
from Mr. Samuells of the 22nd August, must have undeceived him ; but, under 
any circumstances, whether it did or not, the sensational description as to the 
previous trial, with all its affecting details and incidents, is an obvious and 
indisputable fabrication. 

When the reader peruses the account of my second suspension', he will 
understand why my second memorial, in which this question was described, was 
detained, for it referred principally to this severe charge, which I had the 
unpardonable presumption to designate a “ misrepresentation,” and which, if it 
had been carefully investigated by the Secretary of State, would have been 
shown to be something worse. 

The remarkable coincidence in this narrative is, that the special point on 
which the whole of Mr. Halliday’s formidable narrative is based, viz., that I 
had “ largely mixed myself up'with the operations of the police, in the trial 
“ referred to, is positively and prominently contradicted by all the reports made 
“ on the case! /” 

Annexed are two letters ofmine to the Lieutenant Governor, dated 7th and 10th 
of July, respectively, distinctly stating the fact that the conduct of the preliminary 
proceedings and management of the case was left entirely in the hands of 
Mowla Buksh, the deputy magistrate. And Mr. Lowis, the magistrate, in his 
separate report, mentions the same thing ! while several months afterwards Mr. 
Samuells, in the extravagance of his antagonism, refers specially to the fact, as 
highly censurable on my part, because that excellent man, who has since been 
decorated with the Star of India, was a Mahomedan ! ! 

My letters, and the extracts alluded to, are here subjoined, with the letter 
from Government, expressing special approval of Mowla Buksh’s services. 

No. 485. 

“From the Commissioner of the Patna Division to the Secretary of the Government of 
„ Bengal. 

Sir, “ Patna, 7 July 1857. 

“ Having had incessant occupation for the last two or three days, and not being very 
well myself, I am only able to send a brief report in continuation of my last letter, to say 
that 30 of the men concerned in the late disturbance (evidently a religious movement), 
have been apprehended, and that 14 men, including the man who shot Dr. Lyell, have 
this day been sentenced to death, and will be hanged this afternoon. 

“ 2 . The case has been ably and most successfully conducted bi/ Dewan Mowla Buksh ; 
the sentence has been passed by Mr. Lowis and myself sittiny as Commissioners. 

« 3 . The plot is a Lucknow plot, conducted here by one of their emissaries. 

“ 4 . Further particulars will be given hereafter. 

“ 5 . I adhere to my plan of keeping the city and people down with a strong hand, 
though I dare not act as freely as I should wish, because of the warning to ‘ avoid illegal 
measures.’ I would plead for a full and unrestricted discretion, especially as all my 
predictions have proved to be true, and the security professed by others to have been 
utterly unfounded and fraught with peril. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) “ W. Tayler, Commissioner of Revenue.” 
No. 522. 

From the Commissioner of the Patna Division to the Secretary to the Government of 

Bengal. 

« Sir, “ Patna, 10 July 1857. 

“ In continuation of my letter, No. 489, of the 8 th instant, I have the honour to state 
that the second of the two prisoners whose execution I delayed in hopes of eliciting some 
information from him, was yesterday hanged. 

“ 2 . The man is the zemadar of the great banker, Lootf Ali Khan, and was actively 
concerned in the outrage. 

“ 3 . Several other prisoners have since been arrested and will be immediately brought 
to trial. 

“ 4 . I am preparing a full narrative, which will be forwarded shortly. 

“ 5 . A translation of the principal letters found in the house of Peer Ali Khan, will 
accompany it. 

“ 6 . I have ordered his house to be razed to the ground, and a post placed on the spot 
with a notice, stating that he and 13 of his accomplices have been hanged, and that if such 
a combination and conspiracy is again discovered, I will make all the ward responsible. 
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** 7. The effect of the detection and prompt retribution in this case has been excellent, 
and I am credibly informed that many of the ill disposed and designing characters have 
left the city. 

tc 8. The greatest credit is due to Dewan Mowla Bu ksk for his untiring exertions and for 
the skilful way in which he conducted the case . 

C( 9. The inquiry was Ivft entirely in his hands. 

“ 10. It is a fortunate thing that I insisted upon the wounded man being brought to 
my house at dawn ii^ the morning, and then senk to the Seikh Soldiers’ Hospital, as we 
thereby elicited valuable information in support of the evidence adduced. 

u 11, The man was appointed darogah by Peer All, and had been on pay for several 
months. 

“ I have, &c. 

(signed) “ W. Tayler, 

“ Commissioner of Revenue.” 

No. 400. 

“ From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Commissioner of Patna. 

“ Sir, “Fort William, IS July 1857. 

c< I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of* your letter, No. 522, dated the LOth 
instant, reporting the execution of .the second of'the two prisoners referred to in your com¬ 
munication of the 8th idem, as also your proceedings in regard to Peer Ali Khan. 

“In reply, I am desired to observe, that so far as the Lieutenant Governor has at 
present the means of judging, your measures have been well planned and promptly 
executed. His Honor, however, anxiously awaits the full particulars which you have 
promised to furnish. 

w His Honor hears with satisfaction the good report you give of the conduct of Dewan Mowla 
Buksh , whose exertions wilt not, you may assure him , pass unrewarded. 

“ I have, &c. 

- (signed) “A. R . Young , 

Secretary of the Government of Bengal.” 

“ Extract from the Letter of Mr. J. Lowis to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal; dated Patna, 11 July 1857. 

“ Para. 5.—In conclusion, I would beg to notice, that although I was obliged to bring 
to the notice of the deputy magistrate, Moulvie Mowla Buksh, his culpable negligence in 
having permitted men and arms to be collected without molestation in the portion of the 
city committed to his care, yet the energy with which he has fulfilled the duty l then com¬ 
mitted to him of searching out and bringing tojust ice the parties concerned in the riot, entitles 
him to considerable praise.” 

« Extract from Letter from Mr. E . A , Samuells to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal; dated Patna, 29 January 1858. 

“ Para. 67.—Any one who reads the diatribes in which Mr. Tayler, in his anxiety to 
conciliate the popular favour, has indulged against the Mahomedans, and his deliberate 
avowal that he and an ‘ observing few ’ ar6 convinced that we owe this mutiny to a Maho- 
medan plot, will not be a little astonished to learn, that notwithstanding the charge brought 
by the wounded prisoner against Mowla Buksh, the whole investigation of this case teas com¬ 
mitted to his hand^ 

And, again, in the continuation of my narrative, submitted to Government 
on the 21st July, 1 thus wrote 

« Para. 28. Of Dewan Mowla Buksh it is difficult to speak too highly. Though now 
old and in bad health, he has exerted himself night apd day in the service of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

“ 29. The entire conduct of the preliminary proceedings in the late outbreak had been com¬ 
mitted to him by the magistrate , and he has displayed firmness, zeal, and tact, and an 
unswerving impartiality in the performance of his duties.” 

The above extracts will, I imagine, be sufficient to establish beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt or question, that Mr. Halliday’s deliberate statement in regard 
to the proceedings of this case are diametrically opposed to the evidence on 
record, and thus, that the whole narrative and indignant accusation is utterly 
without foundation ! I am much mistaken if a careful perusal of many other 
statements recorded by Sir Frederick Halliday does not tend to the same con¬ 
clusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Concealing as much as possible his arts and intentions ; and has since 
“ avowed that this was done wilfully and purposely, in order to carry out 
“ views of his own, which he thought 1 should not approve of.’ 

Such is the charge, as formulated by Mr. Halliday, at the time of my 
removal. 

To enhance the criminality of the alleged delinquency, he has in his present 
memorandum added, “ as a rule.” 

In dealing with this serious accusation which, if true, would have disqualified 
me for my high position, it is really difficult to find terms, consistent with 
decorum, which will fairly represent its utter groundlessness. 

I certainly did think that Sir Frederick Halliday, after the explanation and 
defence submitted by me in my memorial submitted to the Secretary of State 
in Council in 1868, would, in common honesty and fairness, have withdrawn 
the imputation ; but as that memorial has disappeared from the records of the 
India Office, and he now makes no allusion to the vindication there given, or 
the evidence which accompanied it, I can only conclude that it was kept from 
his sight, and that, in ignorance of my refutation, he has been encouraged in 
the reproduction of the charge, now aggravated by the words “ as a rule.” 

As that memorial has, through the kindness of the present Secretary of State, 
been printed from a printed copy, which several years afterwards I laid before 
Lord Salisbury, I will here give one of the appendices (App. F.) in which it is 
discussed, and although it is to be found in the reprinted copy also, I trust it 
may also be printed in its proper place, as an appendix to this refutation. 

I have no doubt that the perusal of the evidence now submitted, combined 
with Appendix F. taken from the lost memorial, will be sufficient to satisfy 
every impartial mind that the charge of geueral reticence or concealment “ as 
“ a rule ” of my acts and intentions, is entirely disproved, and that the single 
instance in which such reticence (i.e., action without previous consultation) 
was, under the circumstances set forth, a solemn and imperative duty ! 

I have been compelled to deal separately with this question in my chapter 
on Mr. Halliday’s Minute, written some seven months after my removal, a 
sight of which was refused to me, though specially asked for, because in that 
Minute Mr. Halliday entered into a long and discursive narrative for the pur¬ 
pose of confirming this unfounded charge. 

It is not surprising that he refused to show it to me, as I could at once have 
pointed out what I have now shown, that the one fact and the. one letter which 
affords the key to the whole incident, and justifies me in acting in that single 
instance on my own convictions, has been suppressed and most unfairly des¬ 
cribed ; while his letter expressing those infatuated opinions,which showed me the 
imperative necessity of action, prompt and immediate, is left out of the 
“ Special Blue Book ” which Mr. Halliday had printed, in evident defence and 
illustration of his measures. 

All this, or the principal portion of it, will be found in the Appendix F. of 
the missing memorial now reprinted, and the complete annihilation of Mr. 
Halliday’s charge will be confirmed by the list of letters published in the 
“ Special Blue Book ” above mentioned, and submitted by me with the missing 
memorial as Appendix G. # 

I venture to challenge my worst enemy to say whether that series of letters 
does not at once, and entirely, refute the charge of “ coucealinent,” “ as a rule,” 
or “ as much as possible.” 

it is impossible to doubt that if that memorial had been subjected to impartial 
investigation before the Secretary of State in Council, as I was assured by Sir 
Stafford Northcote it would be, and as I may say without offence, it should have 
been, Sir F. Halliday’s position as member of the Indian Council must have been 
in serious jeopardy. 

But it is a most remarkable circumstance that at the time Sir Frederick 
Halliday was compiling his present memorandum, in which it might have been 

reasonably 


* This Appendix, which consists of a pamphlet of 70 printed pages, containing letters from the 14th of 
Jane 1857 to the 2nd August 1857* has, by permission of the Secretary of State, been placed in the 
Library of the Hoxtse of Commons for reference. 
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reasonably expected that he would endeavour at least to offer some rejoinder to 
the arguments contained in my memorial of 1868, the memorial itself, with five 
letters, and the pamphlets (App. G.), disappear, and Sir F. Halliday’s statement, 
in opposition apparently to the first intention, as stated by the Honourable Mr. 
Stanhope in Parliament, is laid before the House, and I am thus enabled to see, 
for the first time after 22 years, these aggravated statements, and unfair, though 
plausible explanations, by which of course Sir F. Halliday’s partizans, and the 
successive Secretaries of State, have been necessarily biassed against me. 

But, in additiorr to these remarkable incidents, the delay which has un¬ 
avoidably occurred has led to further most important discoveries connected 
with this, as well -as with other charges, in the formidable catalogue of my 
crimes, circumstances which I have set forth in my postscript, written after 
the great bulk of this refutation had been completed. For these circumstances 
I would refer the reader to that “ postscript,” merely here pointing out that this 
unaccountable suppression from a Blue Book, expressly published to exhibit 
the “ Correspondence connected with the removal of Mr. W. Tayler,” and in 
which all manner of collateral matter, Mr. Samuells’indecent attack, and a long 
irrelevant statement of an arbitration judgment, &c., are included, is, I venture 
to say, a most unfair and dishonest procedure. 

Let the real body of my letters, as shown in the “ postscript,” as well as 
those of which no mention was made, but were pointed out in my “ missing 
“ memorial,” be looked at, and, as I believe I have elsewhere said, I doubt 
whether any three commissioners wrote so much, so fully, so unreservedly, 
throughout the entire crisis, as I did. 

As to the one series of precautionary measures which I held myself bound 
as a solemn duty to carry out, without endangering their success, or rendering 
them impossible by previous fruitless consultation and delay with a Governor 
400 miles away, who considered the mutiny “ inconceivable,” I look with 
honest pride, and deep gratitude to God, that I had the decision, and was 
vouchsafed the power to carry them out. 

I am fully conscious that all those who were in India at the time, and knew 
the real facts, not garbled and distorted as they are in the long, unseen 
Minute of 1858, regard those very measures as the measures which saved the 
province, and the residents at least, of every class, deem themselves indebted 
to me for their lives, as may be seen by reference to the evidence. 

The special verdict of Sir John Low on the particular point, as well as of Sir 
Arthur Phayre, will be found among them. 

The painful circumstances connected with Sir John Lawrence, with reference 
to this charge, I here narrate, though as briefly as possible. 

When I returned from India in 186/, ten years after rny removal from the 
Patna Commissionership, events had in the meantime occurred which proved 
the correctness of my views regarding the Wahabee fanatics whom I had placed 
under precautionary arrest, and whom my successor, with the approval of 
Mr. Halliday, had at the time described as “ innocent and inoffensive book- 
“ men,” and who afterwards, as Sir John Kaye described it, were “fondled” 
by the Bengal Government. 

The dangerous character and treasonous doings of the sect having thus been 
judicially exposed by the trials held by Sir Herbert Edwardes in the Punjab, 
and by Mr. Ainslie at Patna, I at once prepared a memorial setting forth the 
facts, and praying for reconsideration and justice. 

Being at Simla at the time, I showed the memorial, through his private 
secretary, to Sir John Lawrence, then Governor General. 

Sir John Lawrence, after reading the document, authorised Colonel Seymour 
Blane, his then military secretary, to send me the following assurance :— 

“ I had a very long conversation with Sir John on the various points to 
“ which you allude, and I think one thing is certain, that so far as his personal 
“ feelings are concerned, it would have given him very sincere pleasure to 
“ forward yo,ur memorial; he thinks, however, that it is a matter which would 
“ have to be considered in Council, and for that reason he would not advise 
“ you to bring it forward in India.” 

Sir John Lawrence himself repeated to me the same advice verbally on wish¬ 
ing me farewell in Calcutta, and believing the advice to be judicious and intended 
for my good, inasmuch as several members of his Council were notoriously 
antagonistic to me, I withheld the memorial until I reached England, when I 

laid 
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laid it officially before Sir Stafford Northcote, showing him at the same time the 
extract above quoted, as Sir John Lawrence had specially authorised. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, after full inquiry and investigation, found all 
important points in my favour, but having some scruple in recommending me 
for honours to the Queen without the concurrence of some high official in office, 
made a reference to Sir John Lawrence, fully expecting his support. 

The subsequent incidents it is painful to relate, but it is absolutely necessary 
to the full elucidation of this particular point. 

Sir John Lawrence, in his reply to Sir Stafford Northcote, admitting that I 
had been unjustly used, suggested that I had committed two errors of judg¬ 
ment, viz.: a reticence” towards Mr. Halliday, and issuing the order of with¬ 
drawal, and Sir Stafford Northcote, on these grounds alone, after writing me a 
highly complimentary letter, expressed his “ sincere regret” that he could not, 
on the grounds of these tw r o supposed errors, follow out his purpose of recom¬ 
mendation to the Queen for honour. 

A personal interview with Lord Lawrence in July 18/8, 11 years afterwards, 
showed me that these two so-called errors had been suggested to him in con¬ 
sultation with Sir William Grey, Sir Frederick Halliday’s quondam secretary 
and intimate friend. 

The discovery was so important that I thought it my duty to address Lord 
Lawrence on the subject, remonstrating earnestly against the course pursued. 

The whole circumstances were fully represented to Lord Cranbrook. Shortly 
before Lord Lawrence’s death I again wrote to him, but without any satisfactory 
result. 

A few days before this a mutual friend had also written, urging him, as a 
matter of justice and fair dealing, to read my explanation and defence on the 
above points, which, as I have before staled, were the only two things which 
had prevented Sir S. Northcote from recommending me for honours. Lord 
Lawrence refused to read it, as he subsequently declined in his letter to me. 

I will not dwell at present on this painful episode, though there is much more 
that might be said ; hut I must, in justice to myself, point out that up to the 
day of his late lamented death Lord Lawrence had, by his own showing, never 
seen, and declined to see, my defence and vindication of the two points, which 
he, in consultation with the quondam secretary and intimate friend of Sir 
Frederick Halliday, had suggested, and which had unfortunately been accepted 
by the Secretary of State as a bar to my public recognition. 

* This fact it is important for me to show, that Lord Lawrence’s opinion may 
not be quoted against me as ot any value. 


This formed Appendix F. of the lost Memorial. 

To this subject I earnestly solicit the most careful attention of the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

The allegations which I find it absolutely necessary now to make m this matter are 
serious. l°would willingly have avoided the exposure, but it is forced upon me. 

I have already stated that a special “ Blue Book ” was printed in Calcutta by the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor shortly after my removal, which professed to contain the “ Correspond¬ 
ence connected with the removal of Mr. W. Tayler.” 

This book was obviously published to support Mr. Halliday’s action against me, and 
verify his catalogue of ex post facto charges, and ought, therefore, in common fairness, 
to have comprised the whole “ Correspondence certainly all which bore on his accusa¬ 
tions. # . 

The book was sent by him, contrary to all official precedent or custom, to the public 
journals (for which he was rebuked by the Secretary of State), and officially circulated by 
himself throughout the Bengal Presidency. It is at this moment on record in all the 
Commissioners’ offices. 

A perusal of this book exhibits the following inculpatory facts, all of them calculated to 
excite strong prejudice against me , in connection with this charge of" reticence,” which the 
Bight Honourable the Secretary of State has lately declared to have been a “ most 
unfortunate error ” on my part, as it produced a “ want of harmony ” between the Govern¬ 
ment and myself, and was, in fact, the principal obstacle to his recommendation to the 
Queen’s favour. 

First, then, it shows me, writing my first communicatian to the Lieutenant Governor 
on the 14th of June, though our troubles had commenced about the 18th of May, and 
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most important incidents , altering my first views and affecting all my future actions, had 
occurred on the 7th of June, 

Secondly. It shows the Lieutenant Governor complaining of my writing " short, meagre, 
and unsatisfactory ” notes, instead of full and formal letters, a procedure which, if un~ 
authorised , would naturally be considered reprehensible. 

Thirdly. It exhibits me corresponding with the Lieutenant Governor without authority 
or license, in a familiar, informal, and unceremonious style—“ My dear Halliday,” 
&c., &c., while he was writing only formal and official letters through his secretary! 
thus, still further pvemdicing our superiors by convicting me of disrespect, if not im¬ 
pertinence, a fact which was noticed to my prejudice even by my advocates and friends. 

Fourthly, I ho letters that arc printed are so arranged that ordinary perusal, without 
careful scrutiny of dates, would lead the reader to suppose that after I had been officially 
rebuked for so writing in Mr. A. Young's letter of the 25 th June , I still disrespectfully and 
contumaciously continued so to write for several subsequent days . 

Fifthly. It exhibits a Series of official rebukes, for not writing with sufficient fulness 
or frequency.; as if, after the receipt of the first rebuke, I had wilfully neglected my 
duty, but which, in fact, followed each other In such immediate succession—making a for¬ 
midable appearance—that no time was given me to answer or act upon the one before the 
other reached me. 

Sixthly. It shows the Lieutenant Governor rebuking me for arresting the Wahabee 
Molvees without asking permission, as if the act was beyond my competence, and there 
was a biameable concealment, without justification or reason. 

.1 now proceed to show how, in each several instance of these imputations, direct or im¬ 
plied, I have been unfairly and dishonestly dealt with; how, in fact, I was in each and 
every particular blameless, and only made to appear negligent or culpable by misrepresenta¬ 
tion and the suppression of evidence . ' - 

.On the first point, viz., the apparently gross neglect in not giving intelligence to the 
Lieutenant Governor before the 14th of June, I subjoin four letters from Mr. Halliday, 
with my explanatory notes appended. These letters will show that I commenced my 
communications on the 18th or 19th of May, apd, by his own admission, sent him “daily 
intelligence ” up to 13th of June. 

Not one of these letters have been printed in the B lue Book. 

On the second point, viz., the brevity of my notes, Mr. Holiday’s letters, now seen for 
the first time, will show, what he has hitherto studiously concealed —that it was Ms oxen 
special desire that I should send him just “ one line, brief, to say—all’s well,” until further 
orders; and that it was his wish and belief—probably because he wished to remain at 
Darjeeling—that the “ less fuss the better.” They will also show what the Blue Book 
conceals that he wrote in private form to me. 

Both of these letters have been suppressed , and the correspondence printed without them. 

On the fourth point, if the Secretary of State in Council will turn to the Blue Book, 
and note the dates of my private letters, which have been inserted after Mr. Young’s 
letter of the 25th June, directing me to write officially and not privately, he will perceive 
that they are all of previous dates; and that on the 28th of June, the very day I received 
that letter, I expressed my apologies and regret in a public letter, and from that moment 
always wrote in an official form. 

On the fifth point I refer tq the Blue Book itself, which will show no less than five 
letters (?) of the dates as per margin, written one after another, without allowing time for 
me to acknowledge or answer them, and in the same way four letters within ;is many 
days, in July, rebuking me for not giving full information of the emeute in the town, the 
injustice of which I have shown in my narrative (Part 2).— Vide extract subjoined. 

With regal’d to the sixth point, viz., the arrest of the Wahabee Molvees, it would, 
perhaps, be sufficient to observe that, as the measure is now known to have been of im¬ 
portant benefit to the province, any informality, even if there were such, in regard to its 
execution, and any reticence necessary to ensure the success of the measure, is too 
trifling to be mentioned; but this does not affect the question between Mr. Halliday 
and myself. 

I believe I may safely assert, that as superintendent of police, I was fully competent, 
without reference to any superior authority whatever, to arrest any suspected persons; 
but Mr. Halliday, in bringing this charge against me, has wisely withheld from publi¬ 
cation the letter, which, in itself, forms a complete justification of my partial, and I 
submit praiseworthy, reticence on this point, viz., his letter of the 13th of June, in which, 
after receiving my report of the 8th (also carefully withheld ), he still declared that there 
was no danger at Patna, and mutiny of the Sepoys was “inconceivable,” thus clearly 
showing me that if I wished to act effectually and save the province, I must act on my own 
responsibility and risk . 

The Lieutenant Governor at the same time never alludes to the fact that the day 
before I took action against the Wahabees, I did intimate the probability of my acting 
against them, and that I reported the fact of their arrest, not eight days afterwards, as 
Sir John Low supposes, but on the third day after the event, having waited for that 
short time that I might judge of the effect of the measure. 

The 
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The Secretary of State in Council will, I hope, not overlook the facts that the arrest 
of these men was not a long premeditated measure, nor caused by any overt acts of theirs; 
I arrested them on suspicion of their characters and intentions, and had no events or 
incidents to report. 

With such ingenious and unfair suppressions, and with such cruel and unfounded mis¬ 
representation s, is it a matter of surprise that I was condemned ? that the Court of 
Directors, with this emasculated Blue Book before them, concurred in my condemnation, 
and that Sir S. Northcote, in ignorance of these startling (perhaps incredible) facts, should 
hold me guilty of culpable neglect, which produced a want of harmony between myself 
and the Government ? 

The facts are now. for the first time , before the Secretary of State in Council , and 1 
solemnly appeal to him for judgment upon them . 

As to the charge of" reticence ” in a general sense, I beg the Secretary of State in 
Council to glance over the Appendix (G.) submitted herewith, in which I have reprinted 
from the Blue Book my letters and reports written between the 14th of June and 4th of 
August, comprising, as it does, 79 pages of closely printed matter in letters, mernorandas, 
and reports, no less than fifty in number, all my previous letters , as before stated, have been 
suppressed from the Blue Book. 

Did any other Commissioner write as much? 

If the Secretary of State in Council will read the letters contained in that pamphlet, 
remembering that they were in addition to the numerous letters which Mr. Halliday 
suppressed, and to the ‘Gong,” “ graphic,” and “interesting ” letters which I wrote to Mr. 
Beadon; and exclusive of the incessant correspondence which I kept up with my sub¬ 
ordinates in the district, as well as with General Lloyd and Major Holmes, he will, I feel 
confident, acquit me of the crime of “ reticence.” 

But I ask the Secretary of State in Council to do justice between myself and Mr. 
Halliday, who, while charging me with this offence, and accusing me of “ concealing 
my acts and intentions as much as possible,” omits from the Blue Book, which his 
position as Lieutenant Governor enabled him to publish, letters which bear closely 
upon this very question, and which would, in themselves, have nullified his accusations. 

The suppressed correspondence, I must here observe, comprises, among other letters, 
my report of the startling occurrences of 7th June, my earnest remonstrance to Mr. Halli¬ 
day, to prevent the Board of Revenue from exasperating Koer Singh, and thus driving 
him, as they did, into the arms of the rebels, as well as my earnest recommendation to 
disarm the 5th Cavalry, which afterwards did so much mischief in the province, and other 
importaiit communications. 

Was this suppression honourable or fair towards me ? 

But I cannot close this part of the subject without pointing out a still further instance 
of unfair misrepresentation on the part of Mr. Halliday, a misrepresentation evidently 
made for the purpose of prejudicing the Supreme Government against me, and thus 
preventing an impartial hearing of my appeal. 

Very early in the crisis, I received a letter from Mr. Beadon, Home Secretary to the 
Government of India, requesting me to furnish him with information, of course for' the 
use of Government. 

With this request I immediately complied, and from that day kept up a correspondence 
with him, sending him accounts of all that transpired, as I did also to Mr. Halliday, 
though my notes to the latter, wider his own order were “ brieff to make as little “ fuss ’ 
as possible. 

I subjoin extracts from Mr. Beadon’s answers to ray letters, which will show the nature 
of ray communications. 

The Secretary of State in Council will, perhaps, hardly credit me when I say that this 
extra duty, undertaken at the request of the Governor General’s Secretary, amidst all my 
anxieties and labours, for the benefit of Government, was charged against me by Mr. 
Halliday as an additional offence, not openly (for it would then have carried its own 
refutation with it), but under the guise of an accusation that I had fouud time to write to a 
" private correspondent,” while, by concealing the name and position of this person, he 
led the Supreme Government to suppose that I had been wasting my time for my own 
purposes and the amusement of a private individual. 

Again I venture to ask the Secretary of State in Council whether this proceeding was 
honourable or just, and whether such a statement was not calculated to prejudice the 
minds of my judges ? 

As this charge of reticence did not form an ostensible ground of my removal, I should 
not have thought it necessary to discuss it at such length", had it not been lately brought 
forward as an argument against my obtaining justice, and au obstacle to the Queen’s 
favour. 

As it is, I have not exhausted the subject, but need I make any further exposures ? 
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The letter here 
acknowledged must 
have been written 
about the 18th or 
19th May, the post 
taking eight or nine 
days between Patna 
and Darjeeling.— 
IF. T, 


This letter shows 
that I had on the 
24th May submitted 
several important 
proposals, yet my 
letter does not 
appear in the Blue 
Book. 

tV.T. 


Letters from Mr. Halliday from 27 May to 13 June. 

A. 

My dear Tayler, # Darjeeling, 27 May 1857. 

I send you my letter of the 25th May last year which you wrote for. 

I am glad to hear that all is quiet at Patna. 

The less fuss made the better, 

Yours, &e. 

, (signed) Fred, Jas . Halliday. 


B. 


Darjeeling, 28 May 1857. 


My dear Tayler, 

1 have just received yours of the 23rd. 

As soon "as the telegraph is open I request you will send me (to Calcutta) a daily 
message, brief, just to say “ all’s well,’’ till further notice. 

I should not wonder if I were to pay Patna another visit before long. 

I am glad you have stopped expenditure (for the present) on the institution, and funded 
the money. 

I am in hopes that all will go well at Dinapore and Patna. But the example of the 
9th at Mynepooree and Allygurh shows how the bad feeling has spread. 


W. Tayler, Esq. 


Yours, &c. 

(signed) Fred, Jas, Halliday. 


c. 


My dear Tayler, Darjeeling, 29 May 1857. 

I have received your letter of the 24th, with enclosure from Mr. Wake. 

I do not think there is any need at present to call out the veterans. It would do more 
harm than good. Still worse would be Major Holmes’s plan of disarming the people at 
the Ghat/ 

A letter to the rajah telling him to take care there is no disturbance would be more 
useful. 

As we differ a good deal about the effect of your recent proceedings in conciliating the 
zemindars, I see no need for your dragging in that subject. If I were to reply, 1 could 
only express what you are aware I feel, and that would not facilitate business. 

Keep that business for its own correspondence. It has had, and will have, its full 
share. Because we differ on that point, it does not follow that we are to differ on 
other points. 

My impression regarding these current events in the north-west is that by this 
time a blow has been struck which will quiet all insurrection from one end to the 
other. This 1 think is your opinion also. 

Yours, &c. 

W. Tayler, Esq. (signed) Fred, Jas. Halliday. 


* The italics arc 
mine. 


D. 

My dear Tayler, » Allipore, 13 June 1857. 

The day before yesterday I received a letter from you dated 8th June. 

To day I have another letter with the same date. 

There must be some mistake here, and as dates are important just now, it will be well 
to mote the day of the week as well as the date. 

I cannot satisfy myself that Patna is in any danger. 

It is inconceivable that the sepoys at Dinapore should mutiny in the face of the Euro¬ 
pean force there, and until the sepoys mutiny there can be little fear of a popular com¬ 
motion in Patna. 

I do not approve of your calling in the zemindars for aid in the way you propose. 

If you “can raise a reliable small body of sowars for patrols, do' so at the expense of 
Government. But circumstances have made it undesirable in my opinion that you should 
apply to the zemindars, and I particularly desire it may not be done. 

1 am anxious for daily intelligence from you, and have had it regularly till the last 
two days*. I am very glad to hear that the Chuppra treasure is safe. 

The Gya people are in a great fright; I hope without reason. 

You should let your ordinary districts know regularly the state of your affairs. A 
report came to day by electric telegraph of insurrection at Dinapore, no doubt false or 
exaggerated. 

All well here. 

Yours, &c. 

W. Tayler, Esq. (signed) Fred. Jas. Halliday. 
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Extracts of Letters from Mr. Beadon. 

“ Calcutta, 20 May 1857. 

1. " Informing me that a translation of a proclamation would be made by Mr. Colvin, 
and sent for me to circulate throughout my province.” 

" Calcutta, 23 May 1857. 

2. (C Requesting to be kept * informed of the state of feeling among the troops at Dina- 
pore, and the people of your division generally.’ ” 

“ Calcutta, 25 May 1857. 

3. “ Forwarding some copies of the translation of the proclamation.” 

“ Calcutta, 2 June 1857. 

4. “ I have to thank you for your interesting bulletins from the 26th to 30th May. 
They are of great use.” 

“ Calcutta, 6 June 1857. 

5. “ Many thanks for your bulletins up to the 2nd.” 

“ Calcutta, 8 June 1857. 

6. u Many thanks to yours of 4th June.” 

“ Calcutta, 9 June 1857. 

7. 6i Putting me on my guard against the supposed designs of the Doomraon Rajah— 
Koei Sing—and thanking me for my ‘ continued reports.’ ” 

“ Calcutta, 22 June 1857. 

8. “ I am much obliged to you for your letter of the 14th. giving a graphic account of 

the critical position in which affairs stand at Patna and Dinapore, and of the measures 
taken to prevent outbreak. # 

“ Your letter of the 17th reached me yesterday.” 

" Calcutta, 25 June 1857. 

9. u Containing information about the rebels in the North Western Provinces.” 

“ Calcutta, 29 June 1857. 

10. “ I have to thank you for your letter of the 25th, and its very interesting contents.” 

“ Calcutta, 26 July 1857. 

11. “ I have to thank you for several interesting letters which I have refrained from 
answering, because I perceived that Halliday did not like your corresponding with me 
on business matters relating to Bengal,” &c. 


Extract from my Narrative. Part 2, Page 267.* 

Additional Memorandum on the Charge of Reticence regarding Dr . LyelVs Murder . 

« The emeute in the city took place on the night of the 3rd. The event was one of 
awful anxiety. The whole of that night was passed by me in the open air. As Com¬ 
missioner I had the superintendence of everything. 

“ The struggle in the town took place some six miles from my house at Bankipore, 
where the whole station, gentlemen, ladies, and children, were assembled in an agony of 
terror throughout the night. I rode round myself to all the houses, to warn the resi¬ 
dents; made arrangements for dispatching one party of Sikhs into the town, posting 
others at the several approaches to our house ; dispatching messengers to Dinapore, and 
into the town for news; and the other thousand and one pressing matters which those 
only who have witnessed such a scene, can fully conceive or worthily appreciate. 

“The emeute was put down without difficulty; for I had previously disarmed the 
citizens and arrested the most dangerous men ; but the officers and others did not return 
from the city till the next morning, and nothing save the fact of Dr. Lyell’s death and 
the dispersion of the rebels was known. 

“ The post went out early in the morning , and at that time I could have stated 
nothing distinctly beyond these two facts; so I sent a telegram to both G overnments and 

the 


* This Appendix is the pamphlet containing my letters and reports, submitted with this memorial.— W. T . 
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the Commissioner of Bhagulpore, reserving a letter, till I could write with some distinct 
knowledge of what had occurred, of which there were conflicting accounts given by 
almost every man concerned. But I wrote a letter also that very day (the 4th); as 
however, the post went out only early in the morning, it could not be dispatched till the 
5th. 

“ The magistrate, who had nothing but his own duty to attend to, and had no share in 
the superintendence or management of the many and various matters which engrossed 
my time, and who was moreover, anxious to bring forward a separate question regarding 
his Nazir, in which he was interested, managed to dispatch a letter on the 4th; and the 
udge, who had nothing to do but look after himself, wrote a private note to somebody. 

“ I had myself telegraphed, as I have stated, a long message to the Government, 
which was received and dispatched from the telegraphic office, but, owing to a stoppage 
in the communications somewhere below Patna, "which the Government had never inti¬ 
mated to me, they were said by the Lieutenant Governor not to have reached him. 

“ Mr. Ilalliday, as usual without inquiry, seized the opportunity to add one more to 
the censures he was zealously accumulating against me, and wrote four letters of reproof 
in four days, without allowing even the first" of them time to reach me, or waiting for 
.answer or acknowledgment. 

“ Tor me to have written down all the idle tales that were current without scrutiny, 
would have been simply mischievous ; and to show this, I need only mention that one of 
the fables circulated was that Dewan Mowla Buksh was at the head of the movement. 

“ The facts, then, stand thus :—In spite of my arduous and incessant exertions through¬ 
out the whole night, I communicated by telegraph all that it was essential, or, in fact, 
possible to communicate then, at the earliest possible moment. In the course of that 
day, which was engrossed with incessant and anxious duties, the examination of the 
wounded rebels, listening to the several reports of the magistrate, Major Rattray, Mowla 
Buksh, and others, comparing accounts, and analysing conflicting statements, I still 
wrote a letter, which, though short, contained all that I could satisfactorily state ; and 
this letter went on the morning of the 5th, that being the only time at which the post 
left. 

♦ 

“ "Within the next two days what had I done ? I had arrestecKand tried 30 of the con¬ 
spirators, obtained a mass of most important correspondence, and sentenced and executed 
14 men, reprieving two for the purposes of eliciting information, and imprisoning the 
rest. All this 1 had done, and all this I reported on the 7th, two days after my first 
letter. 

“ That letter is short, i. e. 9 it contains matter without verbiage. 

“ Is it unsatisfactory ? 

“ Had I been idle in action ? Could I have said more while inquiries as to the origin 
and object and details of the plot, were still in progress ? 

“ But how much longer did I wait ? In my letter of the 7th, I told Mr. Halliday that 
I had had incessant occupation for the last two or three days ” (a fact which my readers 
will easily understand when they perceive what I had done in that interval), “ and could 
therefore only send in a brief report.” But the very next morning , viz., the 8th, I sent 
in another letter of 14 paragraphs, in th*e first sentence of which I stated that, <tf when all 
inquiries are completed, a full and detailed narration of the late disturbance at Patna will 
be forwarded. 

“ Two days afterwards, viz., on the 10th, I wrote again. 

" The next day (the 11th) I again wrote. 

“ The next day (the 12th) I again addressed the Lieutenant Governor on the same 
subject; and in this it will be seen that I was obliged to correct and contradict several 
premature and mischievous misstatements made by officious correspondents , thus showing how 
right I was to wait for details till I could speak with confidence. 

a The next day I submitted a full report of 39 paragraphs, containing a detail of all the 
particulars which careful and incessant inquiry enabled me to submit. 

“ I confidently challenge the most careful investigation into this whole matter, and refer 
those who doubt to the letters themselves, which are all reprinted in the Appendix.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Withdrawal Order. 

This being one of the charges which has not been authoritatively set aside, and 
being one of the two which Sir S. North cote quoted, at the suggestion of 
Sir J. Lawrence, as an error of judgment, which interfered with his own 
recommendation of me for honours in 1867, deserves the next consideration, 
after the disposal of the two collateral questions already discussed, and the 
special charge of reticence. 

As first recorded by Mr. Halliday, it was thus worded, viz., that, “ under the 
“ obvious influence of a local panic, he had directed the abandonment by 
“ the Civil functionaries of all the stations in his division.” 

The accusation of “ panic,” directly it was brought before the Court of 
Directors, was ignored in the following words : — 

Extract from the Despatch of the Court of Directors, 11th August 1858 . 

“ The immediate cause of Mr. Tayler’s removal from the Commissionership was his 
order for the abandonment by the local authorities of the several civil stations within his 
division on the occurrence of the meeting at Dinapore. The Lieutenant Governor says 
that this order was given apparently under the influence of panic. This is distinctly 
denied by Mr. Tayler, who alleges that it was the result of a calm and careful considera¬ 
tion of the then existing state of things. You have expressed your unwillingness to 
believe that Mr. Tayler was influenced by panic, and we consider his statement upon this 
• point to be entitled to credit, supported as it is by the tone and tenor of his memorandum 
oj July 31st, in which lie reviews m detail the state of the affairs in his division , and records 
his opinion as to the course which, under the circumstances, should be followed.” 

This part of the charge being rejected, the accusation is reduced at the worst 
to an error of judgment. 

^ On this subject I have quoted the calm and deliberate judgments of Sir John 
Kaye and Colonel Malleson, decisions which, with the other evidence, will, I 
imagine, fully satisfy all those whose opinions are of importance. 

Prior to this, I had, to my pain and astonishment, discovered, from Lord 
Lawrence himself, that in suggesting this, with one other act, as an error of 
judgment, in reply to a reference from Sir Stafford Northcote, he had done so 
in consultation with the late Sir William Grey, the special friend and former 
secretary of Sir Frederick Halliday. 

This fact is alone sufficient to deprive the suggestion of any weight, even if 
it had not been abundantly disproved. 

To take an avowed antagonist into confidential consultation on the subject 
was not the way to ascertain the truth, and cruelly unfair to me. 

I will here give the copy of h letter received at the time from a high authority, 
the late Lord Ellen borough, which will show that, at the very first, he saw that 
the cause alleged for my removal was, as it was in truth, a pretext. The 
pretext for accomplishing a foregone conclusion. 

Copy of a Letter from the Right Honourable the Earl of Ellenborouyh. 

“ Sir, 

“ I received to-day your letter of September 21st, and the printed correspondence 
relative to your removal from the Commissionership of Patna. 

“ It seems to me that the question, whether a station was given up or retained, should 
from the commencement of an outbreak, have been decided only upon military principles! 
That it was our policy to diminish as much as we could the number of our disseminated 
positions, and to concentrate our forces; above all, to avoid all risk, without a very o-reat 
object. We were sure, and we held ourselves to be so, that at some time, not far dis¬ 
tant, we should be able to re-occupy whatever, under the pressure of circumstances, we 
abandoned; and of all losses, the greatest, affecting what is termed our prestige, and what 
is more o.ur honour, is the massacre of English gentlemen, and outrage perpetrated upon 
their families. ’ 

“ The greatest disasters we have experienced have arisen out of a disregard of these 
considerations, and I do not feel at all sure that a'greater disaster has not occurred which 
may be traced to the same origin. I cannot say, therefore, with the facts before me, as 
J 43- D 4 you 
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you have stated them, that you committed an error of judgment, in directing the tem¬ 
porary abandonment of Gya, very important as that place is, and, indeed, I am inclined to 
think that act of yours was not the real cause of your removal. 

I shall be happy to receive the further communications you offer me. I am very 
desirous of having before me all the facts I can obtain w r ith the view of forming my 


opinions. 


“ Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ Ellenborough 


“ W. Tayler, Esq., Patna, 
4 November 1857. 


Extract from Colonel MallesoiCs u Indian Mutiny” (\ olume I., pages 117, 118, 

119, 120, 121). 

“ Forgetting, or choosing not to remember, his transcendent services, the fact that he 
had never despaired of the safety of his division ; that he had baffled the counsels of the 
mutineers, and had suppressed, unaided, the rising of Patna; that he had been the rock 
on which every hope in Behar had rested: that he had cheered the despairing, stimulated 
the wavering, roused to action even the faint heart of the soldier; forgetting, or choosing 
not to reinember, these great achievements, the Government of Bengal, acting in concert 
with the Government of India, seized upon his withdrawal order to dismiss Mr. layler 
from Iris post, to consign the saviour of Behar, in the very morning dawn of the triumph 
which he had prepared, to signal and unmerited disgrace. 

u The Government of Bengal added insult to injury. Not content with suppressing the 
fact that Mr. Tayler had coupled with the order for the withdrawal of the officials from 
Gya a direction that they should bring with them the treasure under their charge, unless 
by so doing their personal safety should be endangered, Mr. Halliday did not scruple to 
charge with being actuated by panic the man whose manly bearing had been throughout 
an example to the whole of India. It would be difficult to produce in the annals of 
official persecution, rife as they are with perversions of truth, a statement more 
gratuitous. 

« But the fiat had gone forth. Mr. William Tayler was dismissed from his post. His 
career in the Indian Civil Service was ruined by one stroke of the pen. 

And yet this man had accomplished as much as any individual man to sa\e India in 
her o-reat danger. He had done more than Mr. Halliday, who recalled him, than the 
Government which supported Mr. Halliday. With a courage as true and a resolution as 
undaunted as that which he showed when dealing with the Patna mutineers, Mr. layler 
has struggled'since, he is struggling still, for the reversal of the unjust censure which 
blighted his career. Subsequent events have singularly justified the action which at the 
time was so unpalatable to Mr. Halliday. Mr. Tayler’s denunciation of the Wdbabi 
leaders, treated as a fable by his superiors, has been upheld to the full by the discoveries 
of recent years. It has been abundantly shown that to his energetic action alone was it 
due that Patna escaped a terrible disaster. I he suppressed words of the withdrawal 
order have been published to the world, and the charge of panic has been recognised 
everywhere as untrue.” 


Extract of J. W. Kayes “ History of the Sepoy War ” (Volume lit, pages 161, 162, 

163). 
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out-stations could escape utter destruction, lie deemed it his duty to revoke the orders 
which he had issued in more auspicious times, and to call into Patna such of our English 
establishments as had not already been swept away by the rebellion, or escaped without 
official recall. 

“ In doing this he generously took upon himself the responsibility of withdrawal, 
and absolved all the officers under him from any blame which might descend upon 
them for deserting their stations without the sanction of superior authority. It was 
not doubted that if there had been any reasonable around of hope, that, these little 
assemblies of Englishmen could hold their own, that they could save their lives and the 
property of Government by defending their posts, it would have been better that the 
effort should be made ; but their destruction would have been a greater calamity to the 
State than their surrender. It was impossible to over-value the worth of European life at 
that time, and the deaths of so many Englishmen would have been a greater triumph and 
a greater encouragement to the enemies than their flight, ft was the hour of our greatest 
darkness and our sorest need. We know not how Wake and Boyle and Colvin and their 
comtades in the ‘little house’ held the enemy in check, and how Vincent Eyre taught 
both the sepoy mutineers and the Shababad insurgents that there was still terrible vitality 
in otir English troops. Of this William Tayler knew nothing; but he had palpably 
before him the fact of Dunbar’s disaster, and he believed that nothing could save the 
little garrison of Arrah. The probabilities at the time were that the Dinapore regiment 
with Rower Singh and his followers, having done their work in that direction, would 
move, flushed with conquest and gorged with plunder, upon Gya and other stations, 
carrying destruction with them wheresoever they might go. What the Commissioner 
then did was what had been done and what was being done by other authorities, civil 
and military, in other parts of the country; it was held to be sound policy to draw in 
our scattered outposts to some central point of safety, where the enemy might be defied. 
In this 1 can perceive no appearance of panic ; if Tayler had not acted thus, and evil had 
befallen the Christian people under his charge, he would have been condemned with a far 
severer condemnation for so fatal an omission.” 

Numerous letters are in my possession confirming this view. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Letter to Mr. Bax. 


One of the most harsh and unmerited charges recorded against me by Mr. 
Halliday in 1857, and, strange to say, under his representation, accepted at the 
time by Lord Canning and Sir John Low, the military member of the Supreme 
Council, was, my supposed illegitimate and unwise interference with the advance 
of Major Eyre to the relief of Arrah. The extraordinary accusations brought 
against me in connection with this point have already been dealt with under 
other heads, and the cruel misstatements have been refuted. 

But, strange to say, notwithstanding the decision of the Court of Directors, 
that I had only written to give my advice, and that merely suggesting a different 
mode of advance to Mr. Bax, a civilian, in reply to a letter from him, asking 
my advice, notwithstanding the complete and honourable vindication of my 
action, Sir Frederick Halliday has not scrupled, after 22 years, to repeat 
the charge, and with this addition: “ Had it rested with Mr. Tayler, Arrah 
“ would have been lost, for at the very crisis of its danger, when Eyre was 
“ advancing to its relief, he wrote officially, and advised him not to advance.” 

On this 1 need only observe as to the fact; all I did, as has been indisputably 
proved, was to give my advice not to Major Eyre, but to Mr. Bax, the civilian, 
sending my letter to the General of the Division to give such orders as he 
thought fit; my suggestion to be adopted, or set aside, as the General might 
wish. 

General Lloyd passed an order on this, distinctly stating that the advance 
should not he made then, and sent me intimation of the same. The General’s 
orders, with my letter for Mr. Bax, were then forwarded together by him. 

It is perfectly true that on another occasion, when this point was not under 
discussion, referring to this unusual joint communication, I carelessly called it 
an **■ Order,” as stated by Sir F. Halliday, in a foot-note to page 11 ; but he 
knows well that this blunder was admitted, and explained as an inaccurate 
phrase hurriedly used, and that the fact , which is the only important thiny, 
remains the same. 

This matter was fully explained by me in 1857, and a subsequent attempt of 
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the Government to catch me in an inconsistency by obtaining from Mr. Bax the 
envelope of the letter on which was the address both of Mr. Bax and General 
Lloyd, signally failed, as was admitted by the Government itself. 

I leave my readers to form their conclusions as to the fairness and justice of 
this revival of refuted charges; but 1 think it as well to annex a copy of a lettei 
received from General Sir John Low on this particular subject.. ^ 

Sir John Low was a member of the Supreme Council of India in 1857, and 
was entrusted, as military member, with th.e special cognizance ot my case. 

Misled by the misrepresentations of Mr. Halliday, he concurred in my con¬ 
demnation on this special point. , 

After his return to England, when, on investigation, he ascertained the real 
facts, he, with true nobility, admitted his mistake, with expressions ol remorse, 
and wrote the following letter, with special permission for its publication 

“ Letter from General Sir John Low, 

“ My dear Tayler, . , , 

“ I have read the several papers that you have sent for my perusal with deep interest. 
The feeling of interest has been, to some extent, of a painful kind to me personally. 1 
allude now to the accusation against you of having written to Major Eyre to urge him not 
to advance direct against the rebels then , surrounding Arrah, because I well remember 
my having, as a member of Lord Canning’s Council, concurred with his Lordship m the 
censure which he passed upon your conduct on that point. It is true, however, that even 
now, considering the sort of information that was then before the Council, 1 think it was 
quite a natural decision for us to record that censure; but it has since been proved, 
incontestably proved, that the data on which that decision was based were quite incorrect; 
and if I had been still in India when the real fact was laid before the Supreme Council, 
that your letter was only an unofficial one, not addressed to Major Eyre at all, but to Mr. 
Bax, in answer to an unofficial one from him, and sent open by you to General Lloyd, lor 
the latter to deal with as he might think fit, I feel sure that I would readily have stated 
officially that, in my opinion, you were entirely blameless in that matter respecting Major 
Eyre, which to my mind at that time was by far the most serious accusation against you. 

I say this chiefly in justice to myself, because my testimony on that point can be ol no 
value to you, after the complete and, to you, the very honourable approbation of your 
measures that was, as I find, recorded in a despatch from the Court of Directors m 

Leadenhall-street. . . T , , . , , 

“ In regard to this terrible insurrection against us in 1857, I have always thought that, 
although our Hindoo sepoys were the most numerous of our active enemies, yet that, by 
far the"most dangerous enemies, being the most persevering, the most able, and the most 
influential, were Mahomedans, just as was the case at Villore, Hyderabad, and 
Kurilool, during the early part of my experience in India; and the despatch from the 
Court of Directors, describing the peculiar difficulties and importance of your position at 
Patna, the public trial of the Patna Wahabee conspirators by Sir Herbert Edwardes, and 
his late letter to you, all combine to prove indisputably (at least that is my honest 
opinion) that you had to deal with the most dangerous ol all our Mahomedan enemies 

II ‘‘ From the clear light that, since that time, has been thrown upon the conduct of Patna 
Mahomedans during that eventful year, and before it, and also subsequent to it, 1 ain 
decidedly of opinion that those Wahabee chiefs and their relatives were more dangerous 
to us than Feroze Shah, Khan Buhadur, Khan of Bareilly, and any thousand of our 
sepoy Mahomedans all put together. I sincerely believe that, your sluliul and 
vigorous management of the disaffected population of Patna was ot immense \alue to the 
Government of India; and that in the last few months of your Commissionerslnp, com¬ 
mencing with the arrest of these Wahabee conspirators, and the disarming of the greater 
portion*of the inhabitants pf the Patna city, your services were of more vital importance 
to the public interests than those of many officers, both civil and military, curing the 
whole period of their Indian career, in these critical times, who have been rewarded, and 
justly rewarded, by honours from the Queen; while your services, by an extraordinary 
combination of unlucky circumstances, have hitherto been so overlooked. In Oriental 

phrase, ‘ What more need I write ? ’ ■ _ 

1 1 “ Believe me, &c. 

(signed) “ J. Low," 

For further corroboration of the account now given, under the head of this 
charge I refer to Sir J. Kaye’s and Colonel Malleson’s histories. 

I must not omit to mention that, at the time Mr. Halliday made the charge 
against me, he had in his hand the only letter I wrote, and, notwithstanding 
this, he not only repeated the accusation, hut in endeavouring to sustain the 
charge, of panic, he referred to my “ reiterated and urgent advice, if not order, 
“ to Major Eyre not to advance to the relief of Arrah ! ” 
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In his present minute he does not scruple to say, “ Had it rested with Mr. 
“ Tayler, Arrah would have been lost,” as if I deprecated the relief itself instead 
of suggesting, subject to General Lloyd’s decision, a more complete and effective 
mode of advance. 

I leave this deliberate reiteration of a charge, as Sir John Low says, 
“ incontestably proved to be false,” to the consideration of my judges. It is 
impossible to characterise it save in terms which might be held indecorous. 

1 here give the extract from the despatch of the Court of Directors:— 

“ The explanation submitted by Mr. Tayler satisfactorily exonerates him from the 
serious charge of having written officially to Major Eyre, desiring him not to advance to 
the relief of Arrah. It now appears that the only letter which Mr. Tayler wrote on this 
subject was one addressed to Mr. Bax, a civil officer holding the office of joint magistrate 
at the time of Major Eyre’s advance from Buxar in company with the force under that 
officer’s command! In that letter Mr. Tayler expresses an opinion that ‘ it would be very 
unwise to march with so small a force as 150 men and three guns,’ and he forwarded his 
note open through the officer commanding at Dinapore, requesting him to add whatever 
he may advise.” 

How, in the face of all this evidence, Sir Frederick Halliday can venture to 
reiterate and reproduce the same accusation is a mystery. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Lootf Ali Khan. 

Expost-facto Charges brought against me by Mr. Halliday, subsecpient to 

my Removal. 

“ Evincing a most indecent anxiety for a conviction in the trial of Lootf Ali 
“ Khan, and not scrupling to assail the judge with private letters urging him to 
“ condemn the prisoner, in a manner contrary to all usage and propriety, and 
“ even humanity.” 

Such was the alarming and high-flown accusation deliberately formulated by 
Mr. Halliday, shortly after my removal, hut which in the more sober language 
of the Court of Directors was wisely and justly modified into '‘corresponding 
“ privately with the sessions judge.” 

This exaggerated charge originated with the judge himself (one of the anta¬ 
gonistic trio at Patna), who, without any notice to me, and without any con¬ 
ceivable object, save to do me injury at all costs, sent up to Mr. Halliday what 
he called the “ correspondence,” i.e., my letters to him, forgetting even to mention 
his letters to me, to which mine were replies. 

Had he done this, the gratuitous and puerile character of the complaint would 
have been at once exposed. 

With regard to the act itself, when it is remembered that the serious character 
of the crisis had led to the promulgation of special laws, abolishing all the 
technical observances of legal procedure, that individuals were empowered to 
arrest, try, and hang those whom they suspected, thereby uniting in themselves 
the offices of prosecutor, witness, and judge, it certainly does seem strange that 
when a powerful individual, whose confidential servant had been convicted of 
open rebellion, was himself accused of harbouring a mutineer at my instance, I, 
as the prosecutor, responsible for the safety of the province, should be charged 
with a crime “ contrary to humanity,” because, when applied to by the judge 
for information on matters connected with the trial, I did not hesitate to answer 
his letters, written, as may at once be perceived, on the spur of the moment, in 
the midst of the absorbing anxieties of the time, and the unreserved tone of 
private communications. 

I would appeal to any impartial reader to say, whether with all the light that 
has been subsequently shed upon the case, the accusation is not cruelly 
unfair. 

I can only say at the present moment, with a clear conscience, that in making 
those communications, and entering into the correspondence alluded to, I only 
did what I felt bound to do, and what it would have been a folly, if not a crime, 
to evade. 
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The extracts from “ Kaye’s Sepoy War,” and the letters in the Appendix, will 
give an idea of the man himself, and the general feeling in regard to his 
character and power for mischief. 

The letters which passed between myself and the judge are also given, with 
explanations. What was the judge’s "motive for bringing them forward, are 
best known to himself. 

Case of Loot/ Ali Khan . 

’ t 1 .'i 1 * ,l _ / ■ 1 , ‘l , ** V . 'i| 

Extract from Sir John Kaye's “ Sepoy War.” 

« But Peer Ali was not a rich man, and Commissioner Tayler was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced by the fact that men had been kept for months on pay regularly distributed,’ 
under a conditional compact to come forward when called for; that some wealthy party 
was at the bottom of the intrigues, which Were shown to have been carried on for months. 
He had no difficulty in naming the man. There was one Loot! Ali lvhan, a wealthy 
banker, against whom there was a strong suspicion, by no means confined to the Com¬ 
missioner. # - 

“ One of the men arrested and executed for the outrage which had resulted in the death 
of Dr. Lyall, was this man’s jemadar. 

“ He was known to have harboured a sepoy of the Thirty-seventh Regiment that had 
revolted at Benares, and he was suspected of being in communication with sepoy regi¬ 
ments, and to have supplied for rebellious purposes the money distributed by Peer Ali and 
others/’ 

Again, ‘ The banker was formally tried by Mr. Farquharson the judge, but the 
evidence adduced was insufficient to convict him, and in due course he was released. 

u In a foot note, Sir John Kaye writes: f One letter before me, after stating what 
had been proved against Lootf Ali, says:— 

“‘We (the residents of Patna) know all this, which was afterwards proved on his 
trial, and doubted not of his fate ; but to our astonishment, and mortification, and disgrace, 
he was acquitted, and borne away from court in triumph by his supporters. 1 his was 
sufficiently -alarming, one would suppose, to the supporters of order. But this was not the 
climax. A few clays after his release, the man who, with hardly one exception, the 
Europeans of Patna and Dinapore considered, a rebel of the blackest dye, was received 
with all the honours due to a highly faithful and meritorious subject by his late acquitting 
judge, in his then merely temporary position of Acting Commissioner. 

u i Could any act of a single man have alienated me from the allegiance due to our 
Government, this would have done it. I had rather we had been all driven from house 
and home by an open rebellion in Patna than that this moral victory should have been 
yielded/”—“Kaye’s Sepoy War,” Vol. III. 

Many other letters from various experienced persons in Patna, which give a 
clear idea of the character of the man, are in my possession* 

The following extracts from letters written to me at the time by a gentleman 
in constant contact and communication with the educated natives of Calcutta, 
will give a further idea of the publicity, even there, of the circumstances con¬ 
nected with this mans arrest, trial, and acquittal, and the unusual interest taken 
by my opponents in the matter, a state of things which created intense disgust 
and dissatisfaction among all the reputable inhabitants. 


Extract of Letters from Cobb Hurry, Esq., Editor of the “ Calcutta Englishman/’ 

“ Lootf Ali’s father-in-law is here, and says quite openly that he paid two lakhs for his 
release. 

“ 24 October 1859.” 

“ Aubdool Kassim is the father-in-law of Lootf Ali, and resides at Moorshidabad, at a 
place called Kowsank. He had no hand in the matter, but Lootf Ali’s brother, Kassim 
Ali Khan, and their mother, arranged and paid the 200,000 rupees.” 

Whatever was the truth of these reports, it was a most unfortunate thing that 
so much attention was given, and so much sympathy displayed in favour of a 
man whose general character was what I have shown it to be, and whose special 
attribute was wealth; the appointment of his special friend and professional 
adviser as Assistant Commissioner was most unwise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Cask of Waris Alt. 

There is one special and separate imputation which Sir Frederick Halliday 
himself never before brought against me, but has now introduced, at second 
hand, into his present minute. 

In page 5 of his statement he thus writes :— 

“ During this time, while intentionally deprived of official information, 1 had 
“ received intimation from a private source, but from indubitable authority, 

“ that the Mahometans of Patna were then very well disposed, but if Mr. Tayler 
“ was not checked in his unnecessary and unjustifiable violence towards them, 

“ he would infallibly breed an insurrection.” 

“ One of these unjustifiable acts was at later date reported by Mr. Tayler 
“ himself. He had apprehended one Waris Ali, jemadar, on suspicion of high 
“ treason, and on the 31st July he thus reported to the Lieutenant Governor 
“ what had been done with him.” 

He then cites these words of mine:— 

Para. 22 : “ Waris Ali, whose arrest has been previously mentioned, was tried 
“ under the Commission on Monday, the 6th July, and capitally sentenced.” 

Para. 23 : “ He was executed the same day, and bis last words were to ask 
“ whether no Mussulman would assist him.” 

Then, after quoting a short dialogue between myself and the prisoner, he 
adds:— 

“ Mr. Samuells, the able and experienced judge of the Sudder (now High) 

“ Court, who succeeded Mr. Tayler at Patna, went at length into this case, and 
“ reported his opinion that Waris Ali was guilty of no offence known to the law.” 

The very first line of this paragraph contains, as if incidentally only, a very 
unfair imputation which Sir Frederick Halliday must at the present day feel to 
be unjust. 

f c While intentionally deprived of official information” gives the idea of general 
and continued withholding of the information I was bound to give, whereas he 
must know that it was on one special occasion only , and for good and sufficient 
reasons, which he takes pains to omit, but which I have again and again 
exposed, that this was the case; so that the plausible insertion of the sentence 
is an insidious attempt to raise prejudice against me by a side wind, another 
instance of the ingenious though not very honourable tactics which Sir Frederick 
Halliday has adopted. 

Why he repeats the dialogue which passed between me and the prisoner 
I cannot imagine, but I have been told that it was introduced to illustrate his 
charge of “ reckless thirst of blood,” and shows—awful thought—that I was 
not content with one life, but longed for three, to satisfy my thirst; a dipso¬ 
mania of which I certainly was not conscious. 

It is perhaps superfluous to point out to any one in his senses that the 
purport of my proposed bargain was* simply to admit Waris Ali as Queen’s 
evidence, if he could tell me of three accomplices as great or greater rebels 
as himself, a point of no little importance in those perilous days. 

The statement of Mr. Samuells only shows his supreme ignorance of the 
facts. He “ went into the case,” Sir F. Halliday says, with which he had 
nothing to do, in furtherance of his rabid desire to aid Mr. Halliday in traducing 
me, as will be apparent by the perusal of his ferocious letter. 

In sober truth the man Waris Ali was an active, and, had he not been caught 
in time, would have proved a most formidable rebel. 

He was a police jemadar in the employ of Government, and was arrested, not 
by me at all, but by the assistant magistrate of Tirhoot, aided by two iridigo 
planters, on information given. 

Holding a lucrative appointment under Government as a head police officer, 
with athannah under his immediate superintendence, he was apprehended just 
on the point of leaving his post, with all his belongings ; a horse ready saddled 
was at his door, with a cartload of property ! 

When arrested he was in the act of writing a letter to the arch traitor Ali 
Kureem, for whose apprehension Government offered a reward of 5,000 rupees; 
and, when seized, a whole bundle of treasonous correspondence with that rebel 
was found on his person, proving that he had been in constant communication 
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with him, and was at last, after the application for leave of absence had been 
refused, abandoning his official position, and all his future prospects, on the 
express invitation of Ali Kureem to aid him in carrying out a scheme of 
rebellion and treason eight miles from Patna. 

The man was publicly tried. The correspondence found on him distinctly 
established his partisanship with Ali Kureem in a plot, declared to be now 
ready for execution; he was found clearly guilty of participation in treason, and 
was sentenced accojdingly. 

It is specially important to notice, in regard to this second-hand charge, 
which I observe Sir Frederick Halliday himself does not venture to endorse, 
that the record of this case, with those of all the other criminals, was, imme¬ 
diately on my removal, sent down to Calcutta by the express order of Mr. 
Halliday, who was then raking together every conceivable accusation against 
me, in the evident hope and not unreasonable expectation of discovering a flaw. 

The papers were entrusted for examination to an able and experienced judge; 
the result was eminently satisfactory; not a flaw was to be found, as the judge 
himself informed me. 

It would perhaps have been considerate if, when Sir Frederick Halliday 
brought forward this criticism of a man known to have almost lost his head 
from passion, if he had mentioned this circumstance. 

The correspondence on this subject was not, I imagine, likely to have escaped 
his memory. 

To defend at the present time such a wild unmeaning charge, would be 
fighting with a shadow; but the following extract will substantiate the above 
statement, and expose the emptiness of Mr. Sjtmuells’ criticism. 

Molvee Ali Kureem, Waris Ali’s confidential correspondent, was one of the 
most notorious and influential rebels; when I sent the magistrate to arrest him, 
he fled on an elephant, and his house was found fortified. His letter to Waris 
Ali clearly established his guilt; his fortunate arrest saved us from a serious 
tmcute. 

Who was the “ indubitable authority ” who informed Mr. Halliday of the 
necessity of checking my violence ? Sir Frederick Halliday, even to this present 
day, is ashamed to acknowledge. 


Appendix F. 


Extract from Kaye’s Third Volume of the Sepoy War, page 78. 

“One incident deserves special narration. About the end of the third week of June, 
intelligence reached the authorities of Tirhoot that one of their jemadars of police, Waris 
Ali by name, said to have been of the blood royal of Delhi, was in treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with some disaffected Mahomedans of Patna. The magistrate, seeing at once 
the necessity of immediately arresting this man, who was at a police station in the interior 
of the district, asked Mr. William Robertson, a young civilian of two or three years* 
standing, if he would undertake the work. Robertson, a fine and high-spirited youth, 
who seemed at all times to be cheery and* confident, and ripe for action, accepted the 
offered duty with alacrity ; and it was agreed that four Englishmen of the district should 
be selected to share the dangers and the honours of the enterprise. The gentlemen 
finally selected were Messrs. Urquhart, Baldwin, Holloway, and Pratt, indigo planters 
of the neighbourhood, ‘all of them,’ as Mr. Robertson wrote, ‘steady cool chaps, and 
yet fighting men.’ All arrangements made, this little party of five, well mounted and 
well armed, rode for Mr. Baldwin’s factory, some three miles from the police station, 
where they devised and matured their plans ; and before daybreak started in high spirits 
for the jemadar’s quarters. Coming suddenly upon him, they found Waris Ali in the act 
of writing a treasonable letter to one Ali Kureem, a Mahomedan of wealth and influence, 
notoriously disaffected, who was then living upon the road between Patna and Gya. 
The culprit was seized with all his correspondence. He had evidently girded up his 
loins for immediate flight; and if William Robertson had swooped down upon him an 
hour later, the prey would have been lost. His horse, a remarkably fine one, stood 
saddled in the stable, with holsters at the pommel. Carts, already laden for a journey, 
with the draught cattle beside them, were standing in front of the house. Every article 
of furniture, down to the cooking pots and pans, were heaped up ready for departure. 
There was no doubt of the man’s guilt. Taken ‘flagrante delicto ,’ he resigned himself 
to his fate. He was carried a prisoner to the station, and soon afterwards he was hanged. 
It is said that at the foot of the gallows he cried aloud, “If there is any friend of the 
King of Delhi here, let him come and help me.’ ’’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Wahabees. 

Those who have paid the slightest attention to the question of Wahabeeism. 
as connected with Patna, will to some extent have realised the peculiarities of 
the Wahabee character, the dangerous machinations of their devotees, and the 
importance of the timely arrest, and precautionary confinement of their leading 
Molvees in 1857. 

I have now only to deal with the statements recorded by Sir F. Halliday in 
his present minute. 

Some of these statements are so extremely puerile that l can hardly bring 
myself to deal with them seriously. 

Summarising his criticisms, I observe he complains that I did not report the 
arrest at the time; that he never expressed or suggested any disapprobation of 
the arrest, but merely objected to being kept in ignorance of it; that I said I 
arrested them because I had obtained possession of important letters, which he 
asked for but I never sent; that l first intended to charge them with treason, 
and it was not till asked for further information that I said 1 had no evidence 
against them. 

Again, that they were not released by him but by me, and at my recommen¬ 
dation. 

He then denied that he endorsed the opinion in regard to the inoffensiveness 
of any of the Wahabees, and gave no opinion of his own as to the Wahabees or 
Wahabee character. 

Finally, that he never cherished or petted them, and never knew anything 
about them, or any of their connections, at any period of his administration ; 
he then makes the remarkable observation, that “ as bearing strongly on the 
“ assertion of Mr. Tayler, that the arrest of the Wahabees saved Patna from an 
“ outbreak while they were under arrest, as hostages to prevent insurrection, 
a serious outbreak took place at Patna, attended with loss of life; this outbreak, 
the only breach of the peace which occurred then, was by Mr. Tayler attributed 
to the Wahabees; and finally, he adds, after their release as before, Patna 
remained perfectly quiet. 

After this, commenting on my objection to the term “ gentlemen ” being 
applied to these traitors, he says I called Koer Singh “ baboo,” which means 
the same thing. 

That Mr. Halliday never interfered or countermanded the arrest, I have 
before pointed out, the reason being, as I have always believed and felt, that in 
his painful ignorance and infatuated ideas as to the real state of things, any 
such decided measure was far beyond his capacity. 

What I objected to, however, was his calling on me for the “ proofs,” for an 
arrest which was, as I throughout represented, merely precautionary, and his 
styling these miserable creatures “gentlemen,” which covertly showed the 
disposition to uphold them. This was a “ trifle,” but a very significant one. 

The statement that I said I arrested the Molvees “ because I had obtained 
“ important letters.” is a misrepresentation. 

1 mentioned that letters had been brought to me, but were comparatively of 
little or no importance. 

My motives for placing these Molvees under precautionary arrest were clearly 
set forth, and had nothing to do with any special proof of guilt; the discovery 
of letters was a mere accessory incident. 

The importance which Sir F. Halliday wishes to clothe them with, is altogether 
imaginary. 

1 once again repeat that they did not form the ground or reason of the arrest, 
and were probably consigned to the rubbish basket when found to be unim¬ 
portant. 

The assertion that I intended to charge the Molvees with treason is untrue- 

My ground for arresting them and placing them under surveillance was fully 
stated r there was no overt, act charged against them. 

It is perfectly true that I did not impute any blame to Mr. Halliday on the 
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ground of their release, but of their subsequent treatment by Government. Sir 
John Kaye calls it “ fondling.” The object of their temporary confinement was 
simply to paralyse their power for mischief during the crisis, and the measure 
has been universally attested, by those who are competent to judge, as eminently 
successful. 

Mr. Halliday’s statement that he did not endoi’se the opinion of the “ inoffen- 
“ siveness of any of the Wahabees,” and gave no opinion of his own as to the 
Wahabees or the Whhabee character, or any part of the subject, I read with 
real astonishment even after the numerous instances of his inaccuracy. 

Did not endorse the opinion of the inoffensiveness of any of the 
“ Wahabees!” 

Did not Mr. Halliday accept, praise, publish, and circulate the famous letter 
of Mr. Samuells? Did he not send it to the press? Print it in his special 
blue book, and subsequently forward it for record in all the Commissioners’ 
offices ? Was he not severely censured for these very acts ? 

If this was not endorsing the opinion of Mr. Samuells, what in the name of 
common sense does endorsement mean ? 

What was the amount of Mr. Halliday’s acquaintance with these men, and 
how it was that he did not “ know anything about them,” is a question which 
he must answer, not to me, but to his Queen and country. 

The sentence regarding the hneute taking place during their confinement is 
so foolish an assertion as scarcely to deserve notice. 

Did Mr. Halliday mean that the presence of these men, since proved to be 
deadly and uncompromising traitors, was a source of security ; and their absence 
and precautionary arrest a cause of disturbance ? 

What can 1 say in answer to such a suggestion ? 

The statement that I attributed the e'meute in the city to the Wahabees is 
untrue. 

With regard to the trifling subject of the term “gentlemen” being applied to 
the Wahabees, I can only say that I never expressed any “ indignation.” I 
merely pointed to it as an unusual and inappropriate term, and as therefore 
implying and indirectly indicating disapproval of the arrest. 

The comparison of the word “baboo’’with “gentleman” is amusing but 
really somewhat foolish. 

“ Baboo ” is an ordinary Indian word, always used when men of respectability 
are mentioned. 

“ Baboo Kower Singh ” was his daily appellation. 

“ Gentleman Ahmed Oolla ” had I fancy never been heard before. 

The word as applied by Mr. Halliday has been quoted with ridicule ever 
sIdcp. 

The negative fact that I had no evidence against them of treason, hardly 
entitles them to the special designation of “ gentlemen r” ■ 

Is every man a “ gentleman ” who is not proved to be a traitor ? 

If I ever did call these creatures “ gentlemen,” it was*probably in ridicule. 

The word “ baboo ” I have already noticed as the ordinary appellation of 

natives of respectability. __ r . 

Can Sir F. Halliday point out any other occasion when Wahabee fanatics, 
whose names were down in the black books of Government as suspected traitors, 
have been called by the name of “ gentlemen ?” 

The extraordinary opinions regarding the Wahabee fanatics recorded by Mr. 
p .. Samuells, and endorsed by Mr. Halliday, will be found in Mr. Samuells’ celebrated 

.nenteryPiper, letter, now reproduced by Sir Frederick Halliday ; and* my answer will be seen 

Mo. 308, of 1879 , in the copy of my reply to Mr. Samuells. As this copy has now been printed 

page 26. by or( ier of the Secretary of State, I trust that it may be appended to my 

refutation for the benefit of the public. M1 , . , 

, I have hundreds of valuable letters on this subject, but will only give three 

or four of the most important. , „ , T , f .. 

It must not be forgotten that it was in 18G4-65 that the true character of the 
Patna Wahabees was judicially established, and the dangerous unsoundness of 
the views recorded by Mr. Samuells and endorsed by Mr. Halliday, was 
thoroughly exposed. The letters that I now give are after that date. 
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Colonel Blane, Military Secretary to the Governor General of India. 

“ 19 January 1867. 

lt I have read your memorial, of course ; it appears quite unanswerable, and makes out 
one of the strongest cases it is possible to conceive.” 


Sir James Elphinstone, Bart., M.l\ 

“ 9 December 1867. 

I think the usage you have received has been most grossly unjust, and am free to 
express my opinion that a simple recognition of your service now is no measure of the 
debt due to you. In common justice you ought also to be recouped for the fines imposed 
on you.” 


Sir Herbert Edwardes , K.C.B. 

“22 January 1868. 

" What concerns you personally, however, is not the imperial but the provincial 
question. The Wahabee trials of 1864, at Umballa, and 1865, at Patna, disclosed (or, 
rather, brought to judicial proof, in courts of law, before the whole of India) what had 
only been imperfectly known previously, and most unaccountably pooh-poohed and 
smothered by the Bengal Government, viz., that for years the Wahabee followers of 
Syed Ahmed had. spread a network of propagandism over the Bengal province; lstly, 
to.restore the purity of Islam in India; and 2ndly, as a logical consequence, to under¬ 
mine and subvert the infidel power of the English. 

“ The centre of this truly bitter and formidable conspiracy was Patna. You lived 
there and knew what was going on. You acted on your knowledge, and paralysed the 
whole of the Wahabee sect, by seizing the leaders at the very moment when they could 
and would have struck a heavy blow against us. The Bengal Government was deter¬ 
mined not to believe in the Wahabee conspiracy, and punished you for your vigour. 
Time has done you justice, shown that you were right, and hanged or transported the 
enemies whom you suspected and disarmed.” 


Sir R . Montgomery , K.c.B., late Lieutenant Governor of the Punjaub. 

“ 7 February 1868. 

“ Sir Andrew Waugh had given me your f Patna Crisis 5 to read, and I perused it 
with great pleasure. 

“ It showed that you had quickly appreciated the circumstances of the mutiny, and 
that you acted with great vigour, and in so doing checked the spirit of disaffection which 
was ready to burst forth at Patna. The Sitana campaign in 1863, the result of the 
Wahabee. intriguers at Patna, and also the subsequent trials at Amballa, showed the 
animus of the Wahabee leader, resident at that place. 

“ The mutiny in 1857, though a military one, was deeper seated than that arising from 
purely military feelings. There was a deeper feeling of dissatisfaction throughout India 
at many of our acts. This encouraged the sepoys, and large masses sympathised with 
them, and would at once have joined them but for the vigour displayed by British officers 
at the crisis, and which kept them down till the population saw that the sepoys had lost. 

“ I believe myself the annexation of Oude was the crowning point of difficulties, and, 
exasperation at it, led the sepoys to mutiny. The mass of sepoys, as you are aware, 
came from that province.” 


T. Parry Woodcock, Esq., Retired, Bengal Civil Service. 

“15 February 1868. 

“ I have read with great interest the several pamphlets you were good enough to 
leave with me ; and I have risen from their perusal with deep" sense of the injuries con¬ 
sistently and perseveringly heaped upon you, and with a profound hope that truth will 
(it must!) prevail, and that you will meet with the just reward, however tardily, which 
the ability, courage, and energy you have exerted in your country’s cause have so well 
deserved.” 
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Hon. Gerald Talbot, late Private Secretary to Lord Canning . 

. “ 19 February 1868. 

<c 1 can, of course, Lave no sort of objection to repeat what is a very sincere convic¬ 
tion, that if Lord Canning had seen the papers which you now have to produce, and been 
made acquainted with the subsequent progress of events, he would most likely have 
changed his opinion as to the treatment you have experienced; and if he had changed 
his opinion, a man of his noble character would have been forward to say so, and to do 
you justice.’ 


General Sir John Low, k.c.b., late Member of the Supreme Council in India, 1868. 

“ I sincerely believe that your skilful and vigorous management of the disaffected 
population of Patna was of immense value to the Government of India, and that in the 
last few months of your Commissionership, commencing with the arrest of the three 
Wahabee conspirators, and the disarming of the greater portion of the inhabitants of the 
Patna City, your services were of more vital importance to the public interests than 
those of many officers, both civil and military, during the whole period of their Indian 
career, in less critical times, who have been rewarded, and justly rewarded, by honour 
from the Queen ; while your services, by an extraordinary combination of unlucky cir¬ 
cumstances, have hitherto been so overlooked. In Oriental phrase, c What more need I 
write V ” 


Extract of Letter from General Sir Le Grand Jacob , k.s.i. 

“ 16 September 1873. 

“ The Wahabees you checkmated, deemed so innocent by Mr. Holliday, had their 
treason’s net spread over the land. For instance, in July 1857, on the opposite side of 
India, one of this dangerous fraternity, the favourite moonshee who was convicted and 
executed at Belgaum, wrote to a colleague (a subahdar of the the 27th N* I. stationed at 
Kolapore): 

“ 6 We are all ready to strike, and have great promise of support. Let us know when 
you are ready/ 

“ I do not think any single man did greater service to the State during that eventful 
period than yourself, and if my humble opinions be of the slightest service to you, you 
may make what«use you please of this letter. 

Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ Le G . Jacob” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Samuells’ Letter. 

Prepared as I was for the* production of all that Sir Frederick Halliday 
could utilise for my discomfiture, I never dreamed that he would be so unwise, 
as to disinter and bring again to light the indecent composition of Mr. 
Samuells’ which, to my astonishment, he has reprinted in his present state¬ 
ment. 

For the refutation and exposure of the manifold mis-statements contained in 
this remarkable letter, I need only refer to my answer, which now, at length, 
after two-and-twenty years, has, by the kind consideration of the Secretary of 
State, been given to the public; and to that I would, with confidence, refer all 
those who would wish to understand and appreciate the several points of con¬ 
troversy. 

What was thought of Mr. Samuells’ composition generally will he seen by 
the perusal of the extract from a leading article published at the time, in a 
well-known Calcutta paper, and known to be contributed by an influential and 
distinguished writer, at that time almost a stranger to me, Dr. Duff. 

How 
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How it was regarded, even by Mr. Halliday’s official superiors, will also be 
gathered from the severe censure and stern rebuke recorded by Sir Barnes 
Peacock, one of the Members of the Supreme Council, in the Minutes which 
have been published by the order of the Secretary of State (Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 308). 

For publishing and circulating this violent and abusive letter, Mr. Halliday 
was himself (as may be seen in those Minutes severely reprimanded, and none 
were more distressed at the publication than Mr. Samuells’ own friends. 

After all this, that Sir F. Halliday should now reproduce the document, and 
appeal to the writer as an authority, is utterly unintelligible. 

While, however, I leave the several points of controversy, as set forth in Mr. 
Samuells’ phillippic, to the candid consideration of every impartial reader, who 
will take the trouble to peruse both letters. * * * 

There are two especial points which prominently now present themselves as 
calculated to cast light upon the most important subjects mooted by Mr. 
Samuells. 

The first of these questions is that of the Wababee fanatics. 

Mr. Samuells, referring to the precautionary arrest of the leading Molvees of 
this sect, pronounced them to be “ innocent and inoffensive bookmen,” against 
whom “ there was no cause of suspicion,” and suggested that I had been in¬ 
duced to arrest them by the intrigues of two Mahomedans, Dewan Mowla 
Buksh, the deputy magistrate, and Syud Wilayut Ali Khan, a rich banker of 
the city, for their own evil purposes. 

How painfully the fallacy of these opinions has been exposed by subsequent 
facts may be read at length in my chapter on the “ Wahabeesand this in¬ 
stance of ignorance and infatuation will give some idea of the general character 
of Mr. Samuells’ qualifications. 

I will here only say that the “ innocent ” head Molvee was several years 
afterwards sentenced to death by the High Court, while the two “ traitors ” 
have since been decorated by Her Majesty. 

How Sir F. Halliday can,*at the present day, when unquestionable facts and 
judicial evidence have established beyond doubt or cavil the dangerous fallacies 
thus publicly recorded, produce, to his own condemnation, the written evidence 
of this abusive blundering, it passes my imagination to comprehend. 

But my readers will, in the presence of such strange procedure, be able to 
judge of the soundness of Sir F. Halliday’s views, the justice of his proceedings, 
and the reliability of his statements. 

All the varied points of difference of a more trifling character have been suffi¬ 
ciently disposed of in my printed answer to Mr. Samuells’ letter, to which I 
would specially solicit attention. * 

The graver question of the unfounded imputations which he presumed, in his 
paroxysm of passion, to cast upon my proceedings in the trial of the convicted 
traitor “ Waris Ali,” I have dealt with separately. The charges regarding the 
other trials Sir F. Halliday does not attempt to revive in his present statement, 
and with good reason. 

Had Mr. Halliday, in common fairness, consented to give the same publicity 
to my answer to Mr. Samuells’ attack in 1857, there would have been very 
little doubt or disagreement as to the facts. 

The second question is tbe extrordinary fact, that although Sir. Halliday in 
1857 accepted, praised, circulated, and sent to the press for publication, Mr. 
Samuells’ letter, which contained these mischievous and infatuated fallacies, 
dangerous to the Government, and calculated to mislead all public officers on a 
vital point, yet, in his present statement, he unblushingly denies having “ ever 
“ endorsed the opinions of Mr. Samuells! ” 

It may, perhaps, be desirable for those who wish to examine and compare my 
statements with those of Mr. Samuells’, to remember that I had been in the 
province of Patna for seven years, in intimate acquaintance with all the leading 
characters. While at Patna itself, I had passed upwards of two years before 
the Mutiny commenced, and that, consequently, while there was no commotion, 
I had had every opportunity of ascertaining the relative characters of the lead¬ 
ing men ; a knowledge which, as is now a matter of history, enabled me not to 
“ confound the innocent with the guilty,” as Sir Frederick Halliday pleasantly 
lays to my charge, hut to distinguish good from evil, and thus to obtain effective 
support from the one, and keep the other in check. Mr. Samuells, when he 
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launched Ms attack, had been six months in Patna, had entered at once into 
the charmed circle of an antagonistic clique; depended for his information 
principally on the small trio who had, for purposes of their own, persistently 
endeavoured to thwart me ; had for his counsellor and assissant a Mahomedan 
lawyer, who, whatever his own character, was the special friend and counsellor 
of a man whose ill-name was notorious throughout the district, and who, of his 
own knowledge, was utterly ignorant of all those matters with which I was 
familiar ; and, lastly/that he wrote as the avowed partizan and champion of my 
persecutor. 

To give the reader* some idea of the style of Mr. Samuells’ voluntary and un¬ 
called-for attack, I will here subjoin a catalogue of the abusive terms employed, 
terms which Mr. Halliday, when officially approving of the production, des¬ 
cribed as “in some places less measured than is customary in official correspon- 
“ dence,” and then circulated the letter to all the Commissioners in Bengal, and 
sent for publication to the newspapers, refusing to give any publicity to my reply. 


Terms 


“ Strings together a series of libels, every 
one of which, to a greater or lesser extent, 
is based upon fiction or misrepresentation.” 

“ Daubs freely with the blackest colours 
his immediate superior, the Lieutenant 
Governor and his successor.” 

“ Fuss and parade.” 

“ Dishonest artifice.” 

“ Miserable perversion of facts.” 

“ Piece of pure slander.” 

“ Could not support this calumny.” 

“ Mr. Tayler’s statement is wholly un¬ 
true.” 

“ Voluntarily making himself the vehicle 
of the lies and calumnies of a parcel of 
worthless intriguers.” 

“ A simple piece of impertinence, and 
wholly untrue.” 

“ Simply talks nonsense.” 

“ Wholly without foundation.” 

“ Silly piece of rhodomontade.” 

“ Perfect audacity.” 

“ Facts and dates manufactured without 
scruple.” 


“ Statements irreconcilable either with 
dates or facts.” 

“ Pack of impudent and unprincipled 
libels.” 

“ Vague grandiloquence, of which Mr. 
Tayler is fond.” 

“ Pure romance.” 

“Imaginary measures.” 

“ Ill-judged measures.” 

“ A man of inordinate vanity, singularly 
bad judgment, and utterly unscrupulous; 
venting his spleen on all around him who 
are not inclined to take him at his own 
estimate, or who interferes with the 
spurious claims he sets up.” 

“ Cap in hand, seeks the suffrages of the 
people.” 

“ Wholesale misrepresentation.” 

“ Barefaced claptrap.” 

“ Rottenness of reputation.” 

“ Charlatan. 

“ Misrepresentations and misstatements.” 

“ Picks up the dishonourable weapons of 
his anonymous friends.” 


Extracts from a Leading Article in the “Phoenix,” written by Dr. Alexander Duffy 

published 6th April 1858. 

“ While hitherto, for the most part, official documents have been considered as stereo¬ 
typed specimens of the tame and the vapid in style, they have enjoyed the distinction of 
being regarded as perfect models of the decorous and polite. We regret to find the 
example of a signal departure from this hereditary prerogative recently set by no less 
eminent a person than Mr. Samuells, the Commissioner of Patna. 

“ Through a long career of public usefulness Mr. Samuells succeeded in gaining a high 
reputation for sobriety of mind, sedateness of manner, and a chastened decorousness of 
speech. Coupled with all this was an equally distinguished reputation for clearness of 
understanding and calmness in the delivery or record of his judicial decisions. But it 
would seem as if the recent earthquake of mutiny had shaken the previously firm pillars of 
his mental constitution, and made him reckless of a life-long earned reputation. 

“ In his elaborate Minute on the proceedings of his predecessor, Mr. Tayler, which 
occupies no fewer than twenty-two pages of the Calcutta Blue Book, the judge at once dis¬ 
appears in the violent controversialist. Surely the gagging act has already become as 
some of the antiquated laws of menu ; otherwise the press, from which this most scurrilous 
of minutes emanated, would be at once silenced by its licence being revoked. And yet, 
strange to say, it is no private or interloper press, like that of the “Friend of India,” or the 
“ Hinkaru it is none other than the “ Calcutta Gazette Office Press.” The Act sternly 
prohibits the publication of aught that is calculated to bring Government or any of its 
servants into contempt. Now we venture to say that in the Blue Book, as a whole, there 
is more of a nature fitted to bring the Government and its servants into c contempt 9 than 
has appeared in all the Indian newspapers put together since the now memorable 13th 
June 1857. But of all the documents in that discreditable Press-Act-violating Blue 

Book, 
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Book., Mi\ Samuells’ paper is justly entitled to hold the first rank in its ‘ bad eminence.’’’ 

Again:— 

(i But surely, such an extraordinarily indecorous effusion cannot have passed without 
well-merited censure and rebuke. So one would have anticipated. But what is the 
fact ? In acknowledging the receipt of it, the Secretary of the Bengal Government is 
directed to assure Mr. Samuells that as regards the substance of his letter, the Lieutenant 
Governor considers it able and successful, ‘ although it is not to be denied that the lan¬ 
guage in which his remarks are conveyed is in some places less measured than is 
customary in official correspondence.’ 

“ And with this very mild and softly silken remark the whole is accepted and approved 
of. After this what are we to say ? ” 

The writer thus concludes: a The stateliness of the courtier-civilian shrunk into 
the perturbation and disorderliness of the burly demagogue; the calmness of the solemn 
judge evaporated in the effervescence of the irate partizan ; and in an effusion of unpre¬ 
cedented bitterness, worthy of O’Connell in his palmiest days, Mr. Samuells has done 
what he could to blast the well-earned reputation of a whole life spent in honourable 
service.” 


Extracts from the Remarks of Sir Barnes Peacock , Member of the Supreme Council, 

Calcutta. 

“ I would request the Lieutenant Governor to convey to Mr. Samuells the severe 
censure of the Supreme Government for the general tone of his letter, and the language 
which he has made use of towards Mr, Tayler; also for having officiously volunteered 
his opinions in respect of matters for which Mr. Tayler had been removed from the Com- 
missionership of Patna, and for improperly availing Himself of his office of Commissioner 
for the purpose of writing officially to the Government of Bengal upon matters wholly 
unconnected with his office, and in language unsuited to official correspondence. 

“ I would request him to stop any further publication of the letter, and to be more 
cautious in future as to the papers which he lays on the editor’s table, or sends to the 
editors of the newspapers; and I would tell him that, in the opinion of the President in 
Council, correspondence on papers which expose dissensions between officers of Govern¬ 
ment, and especially when offensive and unbecoming language is used therein, or which 
tried to bring the administration of justice into discredit, ought not to be laid on the 
editor’s table or circulated for the information of the public. 

“21 June 1858. (signed) “ B . Peacock 


CHAPTER XII. 

Criticism on the Minute of the 17th March 1858, containing Sir Frederick 
Halliday s Remarks on my “ Brief Narrative.” 

Before i enter upon this subject I must, to remove misapprehension, say a 
few words regarding the pamphlet entitled “ Brief Narrative,” to which it 
refers. 

In the first place, my little brochure was not published , but printed for 
private circulation. Mr. Halliday was himself refused a copy by Messrs. 
Thacker & Co., when he or his secretary applied for one, but 1 sent him one 
myself when he asked me for it. 

The pamphlet was written for the purpose of explaining to my friends the 
extraordinary circumstances under which, as I ventured to say, at * the zenith 
(c of a successful administration,” after l had devoted all my energies to the pre¬ 
servation of the great province committed to my charge, I vras, on the plea or 
pretext of a single error of judgment, abruptly and ignominiously removed from 
my office, and suspended from the service by Mr. Halliday ; such a sudden 
dismissal, degrading and dishonouring me before the whole of India, must, I 
felt, be regarded as a public disgrace, caused by some grave and serious 
misfeasance, which, if not explained, would indicate the perpetration of some 
heinous crime, and cause shame to my friends and family. 

I was not aware that in printing such a statement for private circulation, I 
was committing any official sin, though it might be regarded as a breach of 
etiquette. 

Before I had it printed, however, I asked the Secretary of the Supreme 
Government whether such a procedure was prohibited, and could obtain no 
information. 

M3- * 3 
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But, irrespective of the sudden penalties to which I was subjected, the glaring 
injustice of which was realised by many at the time, and has since been 
unanswerably established, I had another motive, for which the cold criticism 
of my adversaries will probably not give me credit, but which, nevertheless, did 
influence me, even more powerfully than my individual wrongs; that motive 
was the deep conviction that the views of the Bengal Government, and the 
principles on which their proceedings were regulated, were dangerously unsound, 
and that, far above^my own personal grievances, was the national peril arising 
from misapprehension of the crisis. 

Lord Canning, high and honourable as he was, was at that time (it is now a 
matter of history) necessarily, to a great extent, dependent on his Bengal 
advisers, especially Mr. Ilalliday, who, in his present Minute, vaunts himself 
as being at that time the ‘ £ right hand of Government.” 

Although Mr. Halliday had other reasons for wishing to remove me from 
Patna, reasons which I have explained in my chapter on the “ Industrial Institu¬ 
tion,” yet, separate altogether from this, the tendency of his mind (after my 
wished-for removal had been prevented by the intervention of the Governor 
General as “ especially mischievous) ” exhibited itself after a time in vexatious 
interference, cold approbation, unwise discouragement, a reluctance to admit 
the perils with which we were surrounded, or to acknowledge the probability 
of treason or disaffection; all these symptoms, becoming more obvious as the 
days advanced and the symptoms of danger increased, had so strongly convinced 
me of the awful danger in the political horizon, that I resolved on bearing 
testimony, according to my conscience, to the great fallacies which I fancied I 
perceived. 

I acknowledge now that this step was, as far as my personal interests were 
concerned, imprudent. I did not perhaps, at the time, sufficiently realise that 
in thus expressing my conscientious sentiments, I was bringing upon myself the 
displeasure, not of Mr. Halliday only, but of the whole Bengal Government, 
who naturally became displeased at the general tone and purport of my 
remarks. 

Some months afterwards I was made painfully conscious of my error, when 
the Supreme Government came forward to authorise the last ruinous blow, in 
my second suspension from office, for acts of which to this day I cannot 
recognise even the impropriety, as I shall show in my chapter on the subject. 

While, however, this exposition of my sentiments irritated official minds, the 
opinion entertained by other competent judges was somewhat different, as will 
be seen by the letter placed at the close of this chapter from one whose capacity 
to form a sound judgment can scarcely be questioned, and who, being a stranger 
to me at the time, cannot be accused of personal partiality; 1 mean I)r. 
Alexander Duff. 

While on this subject, which at the time was made a ground of complaint 
and censure, I annex a brief extract from a letter written to the Governor 
General in Council in February 1858; which, thoug,h the subject is uot of 
great importance, ought perhaps to have tended to modify the official rebuke 
which I received at the time for what was considered a breach of official 
etiquette. 

Extract. 

“ I HAVE now only to explain, in regard to the printing and private circulation of the 
correspondence on which his Lordship (Lord Canning) has animadverted, that several 
days before I sent the papers to the press, I called on the Home Secretary, and asked 
him whether there was any objection to this course. 

“Mr. Beadon’s reply was, that he could give me no advice or information, that he 
thought some order against it had been issued by the Court, in the case of Mr. Lewis 
some years ago. I then observed, ‘ Yes,’ but Mr. Lewis printed the letters of 
Government; 1 only propose to print my own and those of my friends. 

“ To this he again replied, that he could give me no advice or recommendation. 

“ Some days afterwards Mr. Beadon observed that I had ‘ violated rule and order,’ 
when I reminded him of the conversation in the following words :— 

“ My Dear Beadon, 

“ You say I have violated rule and order in printing and circulating my defence. 

“ If you remember, when I asked you the other day whether there was any objection to 
printing it for private circulation, you said you could give me no advice or distinct 
answer. 


“ You 
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“ You only said, you thought there had been some order of the Court against it in 
Mr. Lewis’s case, some years ago; when I replied : ‘ Ah, but he printed the Government 
letters, which I do not intend to do.’ I am sorry if I ani out of order ; it is too late to 
regret it. I must take the consequences. 

" Yours, &c. 

(signed) “ W. Tayler." 

“ No answer was received to this, and I thus inferred that the objection no longer 
held good ; as to the correspondence being‘one-sided and incomplete,’ the fact is sufficiently 
explained by what I said to Mr. Beadon, namely, that I, unlike Mr. Lewis, intended to print 
only my own letters and those of my friends, and thus, as I believed, avoid all infringe¬ 
ment of rule. As the Home Secretary received this explanation, without any rejoinder, 
I naturally concluded it was satisfactory. 

“ Having submitted this explanation, I have now' only to express my regret that, in 
thus printing my letters and the letters of mv friends, I should have done what is dis¬ 
pleasing to the Governor General in Council, but respectfully submit, in extenuation, 
that, in the absence of all known or promulgated prohibition, I could not be aware that I 
was doing what would subject me to censure.” 

I will here merely add, that when I ascertained that I had committed a 
breach of official etiquette, I withdrew the pamphlet from circulation. 

My little essay, however, was not long left unassailed. On the 29th January 
1858, the celebrated letter of Mr. Samuells appeared, concocted evidently to 
order, and welcomed with praise and exultation by Mr. Halliday. This 
extraordinary production was addressed to the Lieutenant Governor, and pre¬ 
sented the strange spectacle of an executive officer taking on himself the office 
of defending the Lieutenant Governor in a letter to himself without either 
authority or license, and, at the same time, lavishing vulgar and personal abuse 
on bis predecessor and senior in the service. 

During the next month, when Mr. Halliday had swallowed this eccentric 
panegyric, be himself took up the cudgels, and produced the elaborate Minute 
now laid before Parliament. 

But this Minute, though attacking me and my statements in no measured 
terms, and recording grave accusations to the discredit of my character, ivas never 
shown to me, though I made public application for it. Some paragraphs relating 
to the “ Industrial Institution ” he was compelled by the Supreme Government 
to send me, but the lest remained private, to be shown only to the authorities 
for my disparagement, and now only, on quasi compulsion, produced, accompanied 
by a fresh memorandum aggravating all the former charges, reiterating even 
those which had been publicly and officially disproved by our mutual superiors; 
disregarding the vast body of evidence which during the last 22 years has 
accumulated in my favour, and setting up his own opinion, unsupported by the 
slightest evidence, except that of his infuriated satellite, Mr. Samuells, in 
opposition to established fact, the testimony of all competent witnesses, the 
voice of the press, and the verdict of history. 

As many of the subjects now introduced in this Minute are separately dealt 
with, I wiil here only notice those points which have not been elsewhere dis¬ 
cussed. 

In Paragraph 60 Mr. Halliday says that the “ excessive shallowness of my 
“ pi-etensions has been exposed by Mr. Samuells ” in his letter, which in 
another place he terms “ unanswerable,” never, of course, mentioning my answer! 

The force of this remark will be appreciated when both these letters are read, 
and the statements compared with the facts, as set forth in my chapter on “ Mr. 
“ Samuells’ letter.” 

It is worthy of remark here, however, that, although Mr. Halliday published 
this letter in his special Blue Book, and circulated it throughout Bengal, he 
l-efused to give publicity to my reply, which he does not even deign now to 
mention. 

Paragraphs 63 to 66 refer to Mr. Halliday’s childish attempt to draw a dis¬ 
tinction between “asking” the Zemindars for assistance, and thanking them if 
they did assist. Let any honourable man imagine that I could stoop to the 
transparent devices (which no one would, understand and despise more 
thoroughly than the natives themselves), and say, “ I must not ask you, my 
“ friends, but I shall be very thankful if you will give me without asking.” 
This distinction without a difference was obviously forced upon him for con- 
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sistency’s sake, to support his new-born and ostentatious purism about the sub¬ 
scriptions to the “ Industrial Institution.” 

l!is better sense must surely now show him the hollowness of the whole 
procedure. 

Paragraphs 6/ to 74 are occupied with a sort of exculpatory explanation, 
useful as far as it goes, regarding the 5th Cavalry ; but all this is totally beside 
the mark. What passed between the Government, Mr. Yule, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the other individuals set forth, do not touch my remark, and I 
made no reference to any such matters. 

What I criticised was the apparently unmeaning answer given to my recom¬ 
mendation, viz., that “ Government ” could not afford to lose anything ,f in the 
shape of cavalry until their absence was proved to be better than their 
“ presence.” 

This appeared to me to exhibit such strange and mischievous insouciance, as 
to be fraught with danger at such a crisis, and the result, as is now notorious, 
was disastrous in the extreme. 

Paragraphs 75 to 90 contain a long and rather rambling dissertation on a 
statement of mine, which is a simple fact, utterly unaffected by these remarks. 

The striking characteristic of all the charges and imputations with which I 
have had to deal throughout this controversy is, that Sir Frederick Halliaay 
has, in almost every instance, followed the plan of making a narrative of fact, 
often with considerable eloquence arid apparent candour, and generally with a 
substratum of truth, so that an ordinary reader would in all probability feel a 
conviction, or at least an impression, that the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, was set before him , while, in fact , the real gist of the narrative is garbled 
or kept out of sight. 

This plan has been followed, as I shall show, in many instances, but in none 
more signally, than in the question embraced in these 15 paragraphs. 

I have no objection to make to the narrative but one, and that is that the one 
fact which forms the key to the whole story is quietly suppressed; and sup¬ 
pressed not only here, but also in the special Blue Book printed by Mr. Halli- 
day, and termed “ correspondence connected with the removal of Mr. Tayler.” 

This suppression of the one fact which explains the charge made by me, and 
of all mention of the circumstances which induced me, in the discharge of my 
duty, to act on my own responsibility, has been so clearly set forth in my 
remarks on the charge of “ concealing my acts and intentions,” that very little 
more need here be said, except to point out a further instance of deliberate 
omission so artful, and yet, to one who discerns the practice, so palpable, that it 
is apparent at a glance. 

The thing is simple and intelligible to a child. Up to the 7th June all was 
uncertainty—to all appearance Patna was quiet, and all consequently hoped 
that we might tide over the danger. 

A reference to my daily letters, especially all those which I wrote from the 
middle of May to the 14th June (the whole of which have been left out of 
Mr. Halliday’s special Blue Book) will show this. 

Alternate apprehension and assurance, suspicion, and confidence, was the 
condition of affairs, as I have elsewhere related. 

On the 7th June, however, all such confidence was dispelled. It was evident 
that my own police were in correspondence with the Sepoys; and, in fact, the 
accident of a wrong delivery of the Sepoy’s letter alone, by God’s mercy, saved 
Patna from a massacre more terrible than had yet occurred. 

Such a fact, more convincing than a thousand lesser incidents, in one 
moment dispelled all former uncertain and ambiguous conclusions in my mind, 
as they would in the mind of any reasonable and unprejudiced man, and it 
never entered into my head for a moment that Mr. Halliday, with the vast 
responsibility resting upon him, could fail at once to have his doubts dispelled 
and his mind opened to the dread reality of the peril, on receiving intimation 
of the incident. 

When, therefore, I wrote on the 8th to tell him of the disclosure made 
on the 7th, I could not entertain doubt of his readiness to adapt some 
measure to the reality before us, and I at once commenced all the secret 
and precautionary inquiries necessary to aid and direct me in the proper course 
of action. 


While 
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While so employed I received, in answer to my letter of the 8th, that 
extraordinary letter of the 13 th, in which Mr. Halliday ignored all danger at 
1 atna, and held the mutiny of the Dinapore sepoys “ inconceivable! ” 

pointed out, these two letters, i.e mine of the 8th, 
and Mi. Halliday s of the 13 th, contain the explanation, the key to all that 
then occurred. * 

In his special Blue Book he has made no allusion to the incident which I 
reported to him m my letter of the 8th; and though my possession of his 

le rT °L the A 3 ?’ whlch 1 ( l uoted ’ necessitated the mention of that, my letter 
ot the 8th, which contains his own condemnation, is not entered in the book 
though many other private letters are. 

And what do I find in this Minute, which is now for the first time seen by me 1 
J here is a long story about former hopes, suggestions, and incidents, all of 
which 1 admit, and had myself frequently represented, but at the same time 

there is a persistent omission of the information sent to him of the one vreannnt 
fact in my letter of the 8th ! pregnant 

His whole narrative, if carefully compared with the facts, will be seen to be 
garbled. 

In para. 83 he thus writes“On the day following” (8th Junei « he 
announced the vague, truism ” (the italics are mine), “ which was assuredly no 
correction of the favourable reports he had continued to send to me un to 
1 this time. Here is the <c truism: ” * 

though the Dinapore sepoys have not broken out, they may at anv 
“ moment. J J • 

this is the climax, the ne plus ultra of misrepresentation. 

quotes, and for the first time, a portion of one of my letters of 
the 8th, but omits all mention and makes no quotation from the other which 
announced the terrible discovery of the 7th, a discovery which at once’ as bv 
the stroke of a wand, falsified all previous confidence. ’ * 

He thus suppresses (as he had in his Blue Book) all mention of the startling 
event, which, as I have before pointed out, formed the key of the whole 
transaction ; and not only so, but in his engrossing desire to conceal his own 
infatuated disavowal of the danger reported, he calls the little sentence which 
he selects “ a vague truism.” 

Undoubtedly, when stripped of the accompanying disclosure, and separated 
from the context, intentionally and unfairly suppressed, it is a “ vague truism.” 

Let it, however, be read in connection with the fact and announcement which 
accompanied it, but which Sir Frederick Halliday carefully conceals, and is it 
then a “ vague truism ? ” 

The night before they had intended to attack Patna, and in concert with our 
own police then our only protection, a night of indescribable agony was 
passed; massacre and destruction were only averted through the goodness of 
the Almighty, by the delivery of the letter to a loyal man instead of a traitor 
On i the mxt day, when relating the facts, I added the words quoted in con- 
tempt by Mr. Halliday, and which I venture to say, when read in connection 
with the crisis, only just staved off, were pregnant with importance. 

I leave this exposure without further comment; the instance of deliberate and 
studied misrepresentation surpasses even Mr. Halliday’s artistic practice 
I say nothing of the remaining arguments and excuses. 

They are all tainted by the concealment of the one great fact which falsified 
every detail, para. 90 to 100. These paragraphs refer to the case of Baboo 
Koer k. ingh, and allude to what I stated regarding the unwise procedure adopted 
by the budder Board, and countenanced to some extent by Mr Hallidav in 
unnecessarily pressing him in regard to certain arrangements which had been 
commenced at my suggestion, and thus rendering him discontented and desperate 
at a time when he was sought for by the disaffected as an efficient leader, when 
the rebellion should break out. 

This subject has been fully discussed and my proceedings vindicated in mv 
answer to Mr. Samuell’s attack, and need not be here repeated, except to point 
to it as a another instance of the concealment of the one fact which gives the 
cream of the story. ° 


iO.~He received two letters dated the 8th from me, as he says in his letter of the 13th. 

*43' G 
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All the passages quoted by Mr. Halliday to my disparagement which refers 
to opinions held by me in regard to Koer Singh’s loyalty are correct; I fully 
believed in the loyal feeling of his heart, and believe so still ; that he felt a 
strong and grateful attachment for myself personally I was fully aware ; he had 
some time, before gone with me to the gaol at Arrah, and assisted me zealously 
in the suppression of an emcule, for which I was publicly thanked by Govern¬ 
ment. * 

He had, at my request, written an admirable letter to the 40th Regiment at 
Dinapore, entreating-them to remain true to their salt; and further, when the 
reports of his disaffection were rife, I deputed Syud Azeem-ood-deen, the 
Mahomedan deputy collector, who was with the English in the Arrah garrison, 
and was afterwards decorated with the Star of India, to go without previous 
notice to his house, and quietly observe what was going on. 

He did this, and at the very time when, alarmists were accusing him of active 
preparations for mischief, he found the old man almost alone, laid up with 
neuralgia, and with no sign or symptom whatever that could be converted into 
rebellion. 

But in this matter, as in almost every other, there is a fatal omission! 

Quite separate from the official and demi-official correspondence, I Had writ¬ 
ten myself, though I do not recollect the exact date, to Mr. Halliday, entreating 
him, in a private note, to send me one line privately, or demi-officially, which I 
might communicate at once to Baboo Koer Singh (irrespective or independent, of 
boards, or forms, or secretaries) assuring him that he should not be thrown 
over. 

That letter was in mv mind when I made the statement in my “ brief narra¬ 
tive,” which Sir Frederick Halliday criticised in his Minute of 1858 (now 
reprinted), and which, as I have before mentioned, was never shown to me. 

That letter would explain and confirm all I said, but that letter like others is 
suppressed! 

Para. Ill to 113 refers to the case of Mr. Lowis, then the magistrate. 

Mr. Lowis’s father was one. of my earliest and oldest friends, and I repudiate 
with indignation all imputations of prejudice or unkindly feeling. 

It suited Mr. Halliday to state this; Mr. Lowis was son-in-law to Mr. Ross 
Mangles, Mr. Halliday’"s coadjutor in the India Office, who, though a private 
friend, was on political grounds, being an enthusiastic advocate of the- only a 
military mutiny” theory, an opponent to me. 

If he could be persuaded that I had been unjust to his son-in-law, and that 
Mr. Halliday had espoused his cause, his opposition to me would be intensified, 
and his efforts in support of Mr. Halliday redoubled. 

I can only say that from Mr. Mangles himself, as well as from his son, Ross 
Donnelly Mangles, I have letters which would at once dispose of Mr. Halliday’s 
assertions, but the subject is a painful one. Mr. Lowis and liis family are still 
on friendly terms with me, and no one who knows me will for a moment believe 
that I was or could be guilty of unkindness or injustice to a friend, the son of a 
friend, and a junior officer. 

My disputes have unfortunately always been with my superiors ; there is not 
one who ever served under my orders with whom I ever differed, with one 
exception. 

Para. 116 to 118. These paragraphs discuss the expediency of the appoint¬ 
ment of one Ameer Aik a Mahomedan, as assistant to my successor. It would 
be waste of time to enter on that question here. 

But the paras. 116 to 121'contain such serious and strange charges against 
me that they call tor special notice. 

In the last paragraph, though he had at the outset declared that his only 
object \ as to test the accuracy of my “ statements in regard to himself, he 
launches forth with grave and damaging accusations against me which it is 
unnecessary to examine. 

The statement contained in paragraph 116, is that I had ungenerously lent 
myself to the “ unthinking hatred” which he had just described as a “ blind 
and indiscriminate hatred to Mahomedans, loyal or disloyal,” yet with the 
most extraordinary inconsistency he goes on, in the same paragraph, to say that 
there is “ no one officer who has trusted and favoured Mahomedans more than 
u he has” {i.e., I myself), a statement which stultifies at once the accusations ; 
, and what proof, what scintilla of evidence does Mr. Halliday produce to justify 

such 
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such a grave and dishonourable charge, publicly and officially brought forward 
for my disparagement, and forwarded to the Court of Directors without my 
knowledge ! 

The only tittle of proof which he is able to adduce in support of this serious 
charge is in the 119th paragraph, and what does that amount to r That I had 
adopted a “new" theory” regarding my removal from office, having first 
imputed it to Mr. Halliday’s proceedings in the matter of the Industrial 
Institution, and then, abandoning that ground, afterwards attributed it to the 
antagonism of my policy and that of the Government. 

Truly, Mr. Halliday must have been driven to his wit’s end when he com¬ 
mitted himself to such a statement. 

Need I point out the utter incoherence and inapplicability of the idea? 
What I said in 1857, and what I confidently repeat at the present moment is, 
that in the first instance Mr. Halliday wished, and intended to remove me from 
Patna, because he had stultified himself, and dishonoured me by the silly and 
insincere proclamation which he had published. Knowing from my grave and 
deliberate protest that I should contest his views, and himself .evidently con¬ 
scious of the mistake he had made, he was anxious for my transfer to another 
Commissionership to avoid the continuance or renewal of the controversy, 
especially as his own brother-in-law had so painfully committed himself in the 
discussion. 

That this was the fact, and that Ids and his brother-in-law's proceedings had 
been strongly condemned bv his own special friend, Mr. Samuells, has been 
shown in my remarks on the Industrial Institution. 

But this has nothing to do with the question now mooted; the removal then 
contemplated was not a removal from office, but a mere transfer to another 
Commissionership of equal emolument, that of Burdwan, and clearly for the 
special purpose indicated. 

But, my penal and degrading suspension from public employ and dismissal 
from the Patna Commissionership, nearly two months afterwards, though 
doubtless in Mr. Halliday’s heart connected with his former purpose, was, 

I verily believed, and still believe, caused not only by the motive first men¬ 
tioned (though that still existed), but because he had shown such infatuation in 
common with other members of the Government in persistently ignoring the 
dangers which beset us; that infatuation it was which drove me, in the dis¬ 
charge of my sacred duty, to act on one occasion on my own responsibility, not 
according to his views, but my own. 

I have already dealt in the early part of this statement with the charge 
of reckless “ thirst for blood,” and other unjustifiable calumnies, and have 
given evidence to show that, perhaps of all the civil servants in India, I have 
been the most remarkable for my kindly feelings towards the natives ; that 
this fact has been publicly acknowledged by Mr. Halliday himself, specially * 
referred to by Mr. (now Sir Cecil) Beadon, confirmed by history, manifested 
unmistakably by the letters and petitions presented by the natives them¬ 
selves, when called upon to state their motives for subscribing to the 
Industrial Institution ; by the unflinching loyalty and personal friendship of 
Dewan Mowla Buksh, and Syud Wilayut Ali Khan, both of whom, though 
suspected and denounced by Mr. Samuells, with Mr. Halliday’s approval, 
have since been decorated by Her Majesty; by the fidelity exhibited by 
Karee Kamzun Ali, whom I placed in charge of the Chuprah station, when 
evacuated by the English, and a thousand other proofs which it is unnecessary 
to adduce. 

In spite of this mass of evidence, although Sir John Kaye in his history 
specially refers to my kindly feeling, and quotes a letter written by me 
on the subject before the commencement of the mutiny. In the face of all 
this, Sir Frederick Halliday, a member of the Indian Council, without 
one iota of evidence, does not scruple to blacken my character, reproducing 
at, the present day the charges which in an official minute, unknown to me, 
he had recorded, for the obvious purpose of prejudicing and poisoning 
the minds of our mutual superiors without giving me the possibility of a 
rejoinder! 

I have reserved to the last this, perhaps the most remarkable, paragraph in 
Mr. Halliday’s long Minute of 1857, a minute necessarily calculated to excite 
a feeling of disapprobation in the minds of our superiors, and purposely with- 
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held from my knowledge, for what reason will, I apprehend, be now clearly 
seen ; but I certainly never expected, under all the inaccuracies which it con¬ 
tained, to meet with so pleasant and complete a nullification of all the terrible 
charges thus brought against me as is comprised in this paragraph. 

Now I would particularly ask the reader to compare this paragraph, 121, 
with the general tenor ol’ Sir Frederick Halliday’s present minute. 

For convenience ^ake, I will now put together the portrait of myself, as drawn 
by Sir Frederick Ilalliday in his Minute of 18/9. In this I am represented as 
a concentration of every evil trait and characteristic which it is possible to con¬ 
ceive. “ A thirst for hasty and reckless bloodshed ” is my first attribute. Then 
follows, “ unthinking hatred of Mahomedans, confounding the innocent with 
« the guilty ; irritating all Patna by hasty and indecorous proceedings; the 
“ cause of all the danger that existed at Patna by my unwise and violent 
“ proceedings, hanging a man who had committed no crime. Interfering with 
“ and endeavouring to prevent the relief of Arrah.” The above are some of the 
terms applied to me, and sufficient certainly to exhibit me to the world as the 
most base, dishonest, and flagitious mortal that ever was invested with official 
powers. 

Not a redeeming trait appears ; bad at the commencement, worse at the end 
of my administration. 

This is the picture in Sir Frederick Halliday’s present Minute. But what do we 
find in the hidden Minute of the 17th March 1858, in paragraph 121; that the 
Government was “ always anxious to support me, and that in every possible 
« case supported, applauded, and encouraged me, and blamed me only for 
“ withholding information.” 

Support, applause, and encouragement to a Commissioner who was unfit to 
be trusted, given to “ reckless bloodshed and unthinking hatred; who con- 
“ founded the innocent with the guilty, and was himself the cause of all the 
“ danger; ” and yet with all these crimes on his head was only blameable for 
withholding information. 

With regard to the pamphlet itself, which was printed by me after my sum¬ 
mary removal from office for private circulation among my friends, and in vin¬ 
dication of my name and honour, it is gratifying to me to be able to produce 
the following letter written to me at the time by the celebrated Dr. Duff, who 
was then a personal stranger to me :— 

Copy of a Letter from the Rev. Dr. Duff, dated Calcutta, 18th February 1858. 

“ My dear Sir, 

« l have to apologise for being so long in answering the note you so kindly addressed 
to me on leaving Calcutta to Patna. Let me at once say that the delay has arisen from 
no want of sympathy with, you or your policy; quite the reverse; 1 am myself one of 
those who watched the whole of your proceedings during the terrible months of the crisis, 
and noted them with unqualified approbation. According to the current phrase, I did 
regard you as the ‘ right man in the right place ; ’ and now that your own narrative of 
events sets forth authentically the whole of your doings, and the reasons by which you 
were guided, I can only say that I have risen from the perusal of your narrative and cor¬ 
respondence with my feelings of approval and admiration vastly enhanced. 

“ In pp. 19 and 20 of your narrative you have recorded your views of the nature and 
orio-in of the great revolt and rebellion. They are views to which I was led, in sub¬ 
stance at least, to give expression as far hack as May last; need I say, then, how 
thoroughly, how intensely I accord in them. You have, 1 believe, hit the very truth, and 
for the manly Christian courage which has enabled you to embody them in writing, I, for 
one, not only honour you, hut with my whole heart thank you. 

« By so doing you have rendered an important service to the cause of truth and righteous¬ 
ness in this land, and when the days of a crooked, selfish, patchwork policy, a policy too 
as short-sighted and ruinous as it is selfish, are numbered, you and others who, like you, 
have honestly tried to probe the grievous national sore to the bottom, in order that it 
might be more effectually healed, must rise to the surface and be home along by the 
approving plaudits of the wise and the good. 

“ After all this I need scarcely add that I regard you as a thoroughly ill-used man. 
Writing to an influential friend in Scotland the other day, a friend who is sure to make 
use of my remarks, I could not help saying that if there was a man living who deserved 
the honour of British knighthood at the hands of his Sovereign, that man was Air. Com¬ 
missioner Tayler. But instead of this, what shall I say ? indeed, words fail me to give 
expression to my sense of the unmerited indignity which has been offered to you. 

« But my dear sir, your “ Narrative” shows,that you have learnt to put your trust in 
the God of Providence, and that you are not ashamed to own your faith in Christianity. 

In 
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In this I rejoice more than I can tell, and I am sure, sooner or later, in your case the 
gracious assurance will be verified, -* Them that honour me I will honour.’ Cheer up, 
therefore, and wait God’s good time for deliverance. 

“ Tours, &c. 

ei Alexander Duff? 

I have now dealt with the principal items of Mr. Halliday’s indictment, as 
set forth in bis Minute of the 17th August 1858 ; but there are still one or two 
points which deserve further elucidation and exposure, being pre-eminently 
unfair above their fellows, and exhibiting a reckless disregard of established 
facts. These points are— 

1st. The alleged abandonment of'the Chuprah station by the constituted 
authorities, with the events which followed it. 

2ndly. The circumstances connected with my letter to Mr. Bax on the sub¬ 
ject of Major Eyre’s advance to the relief of Arrah. 

3rdly. The special charge of cruelty. 


Abandonment of the Chuprah Station. 

With reference to this subject, Sir F. Halliday thus writes in his Minute 
under consideration, para. 11:— 

“ In other parts of his jurisdiction he directed the abandonment of European 
“ districts, none of which were in danger, and of which one station, at least, 
“ was immediately taken in hand and successfully administered by the native 
“ inhabitants, astonished and ashamed to find themselves abandoned by their 
“ English chiefs, and left to manage for themselves as best they might, with a 
“ treasury full of money and a gaol full of prisoners.” 

This description is doubtless ingenious, and well calculated to excite a strong 
feeling of disapproval if not indignation against me; the only defect is that it is 
untrue throughout. 

What are the facts ? The station referred to is Chuprah. 

I never directed the abandonment of Chuprah at all! 

This is what occurred :— 

At an early period of the disturbances I discovered that the Collector of 
Chuprah had, without any communication with me, left the station in alarm. 
I expressed my disapprobation, and reported the circumstance at once to Mr. 
Halliday, -who authorised my suspending him if I thought right. 

He then returned to Chuprah, but some time afterwards, when the mutiny of 
the sepoys took place, the whole of the officers, alarmed at the events which 
were passing around them, deliberately abandoned their station, but under no 
order, and with no previous consultation or encouragement from me. 

Although disapproving strongly of this movement, no crisis having arrived, 
as it afterwards did , to justify abandonment, I did not deem it right at such a 
moment to enforce their return, but at once took steps for preserving the 
district, and protecting the treasury and gaol. 

To this end, on my own responsibility, i passed an order making over the 
entire charge of the station, during the absence of the English, to one Cazee 
Ramzan xVli, a Mahomedan resident, of whose loyalty, in opposition to the 
opinion of all the residents, I felt confident. 

This man it was, and not the “ native inhabitants ” who, acting under my 
special orders, and vested by me with full powers, “ administered the district,” 
and re-delivered it a few days afterwards without loss or damage to the 
authorities ! 

Is it fair, just, or honest, in Sir F. Halliday, after so many years, and at such 
a crisis, to publish so palpable a misrepresentation of the real facts regarding 
this district r 

And this is still more unjustifiable because the same mis-statement had been 
twice made before and twice refuted, viz.: first in 1857 by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, writing under the name of Indophilus, in “ The Times,” and again 
in 1867 by Mr. Ross Mangles, in the “ Edinburgh Review.” 

Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote only on the information sent to him from India, 
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and honourably admitted the fact when the error was represented to him by 
myself. 

Mr. Mangles did the same ; hut their admission and apologies were private ; 
their previous statements public. 

But no r after this thrice-repeated rectification of the mis-statement, of 
which Sir F. Halliday could not be ignorant, he again comes forward with 
the same account, not modified, but heightened with dramatic description, 
and with the whole r blame cast on my devoted head! 

This is another instance of that plausible system of misrepresentation, 
which has from the first been employed, and was not unnaturally successful in 
misleading Lord Canning, the Court of Directors, and subsequently, to some 
extent. Lord Stanley, in my absence. I earnestly beg that the entire question 
may be carefully studied; first, by a perusal of my own explanation and 
defence ; secondly, by the recorded statement of those who are acquainted with 
the circumstances ; and thirdly, by the light of history, as set forth by Sir 
John Kaye and Colonel Malleson; and I once again protest against the mis¬ 
representations now deliberately repeated by Sir Frederick Halliday, in the face 
of the evidence on record, and in total disregard of truth. 

At the bottom of page 11 of his “Minute,” Sir F. Halliday thus writes 

“ Had it rested with Mr. Tayler, Arrah would have been lost, for at the very. 
“ crisis of its danger, when Eyre was advancing to its relief, he wrote officially 
“ and advised him not to advance. Fortunately, Eyre neglected this advice, if 
“ indeed it ever reached him.” 

A few minutes reference to Chapter VII. will show how painfully false, how 
cruelly unjust is this tirade, again set forth 22 years after the truth has been 
established. It will he seen that so far from preventing Major Eyre’s 
advance, I never addressed him at all. I merely recommended, in answer 
to a note from a civilian, what I thought was a safer and more effective mode of 
advance , at that particular crisis, that so, we might strike a harder blow, in which 
I could give extra help ! and then sent my private note to the General of the 
Division, to give such orders as he thought right. 

Again I ask, where is honesty ? where truth ? The little note at the 
bottom of page 11 is specially unfair. Nobody knows better than Sir F. 
Halliday that the one careless expression which he quotes, and which was 
casually used in a letter when that particular question was not under discus¬ 
sion, referred chiefly to General Lloyd’s memorandum, which was endorsed 
upon my letter to Mr. Bax. and contained his order , not to my own separate 
letter to Mr. Bax , which merely contained my suggestion and advice ; and that 
this was fully explained to the satisfaction of every one, the covert and un¬ 
justifiable re-introduction here of this refuted charge is an unworthy trick, 
which I imagine Sir F. Halliday expected would escape observation, though it 
might do me injury. 

A few more words 1 would now wish to add in regard to the charge of 
cruelty 7 which has been prominently brought forward by Mr. Halliday. The 
following memorandum was written shortly 7 after my return to England in 


1867 : 


“ Of all the malicious misrepresentations which were employed to prejudice the mind 
of Lord Canning against me, at a time when his Lordship had no personal acquaintance 
with any public officers out of Calcutta, none was more unfair or unjustifiable than that 
which pourtrayed me to him as an advocate for excessive severity against the natives. 
It was a convenient weapon to use behind my back, because from his Lordship’s well- 
known sentiments of benevolence there was nothing more likely to raise a bias in his 
mind against a public officer than flic idea that he was cruel and relentless. 

“ Had my calumniators spoken truly, or in my presence, _ they must have told Lord 
Canning, what they all knew, that no man in the Civil Service had more warmly and 
consistently advocated conciliation and kindly treatment towards our. native fellow- 
subjects than myself; that no one was more ready to cultivate the friendship of those with 
whom friendly communion was possible, and that while 1 felt the necessity of dealing 
fearlessly and promptly with the mischievous and the disloyal, I was throughout sup¬ 
ported by all good and loyal natives in the province.” 

The above paragraphs were written long before I had seen the “ Memoran¬ 
dum ” now published by Sir F. Halliday, and the long Minute of 1858 which it 
contains. But as in this “ Memorandum ” these strange charges of “ cruelty,’ 
“ blood-thirstiness,” “ unthinking hatred,” &c., have been now seriously and 
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deliberately placed on record by Sir Frederick Halliday, it may be as well to meet 
them with a few remarks, which will, I hope, tend to show the strange meta¬ 
morphosis which must have come over me before I could exhibit such 
characteristics. 

As Sir Frederick Halliday produces no evidence in support of this new denun¬ 
ciation, save the rabid and abusive letter of Mr. Samuells, I need not enter at 
any length into the question, especially as the long list of letters which I have 
now produced will sufficiently expose the utter groundlessness of the charge; 
but the following extracts may, I think, be appropriately read in connection 
with the subject. 

The following is a portion of a letter addressed by me to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal on 27th June 1855, two years before the Mutiny, when I 
represented the excited state of the Mahomedan mind, the first intimation, I 
believe, that was ever made before the storm broke. 

Part of this letter is quoted by Sir John Kaye in his Third Volume, chapter 
II., page 69. 

Extract of my Letter to the Secretary to the Bengal Government, 

dated 27th June 1855. 

Para. 16.—“ I now take the liberty to suggest that some steps be immediately adopted 
to remove, as far as may be, the mistaken ideas of these ignorant and misjudged 
people. However absurd or unfounded their belief may be, it is neither the les6 firm or 
the less fraught with future mischief; and my conviction is that, unless pains are taken 
to explain the measures and intentions of Government, to conciliate the affections, and 
encourage the loyalty of the people, all efforts to enlighten or elevate them will be idle 
and abortive. 

Para. 17.—“ Separated as we necessarily are from the millions around us by our 
habits and ideas, we are still further, and without the same necessity, isolated from their 
hearts by the utter absence of all individual feeling or sympathy. The great mass see or 
hear of functionary after functionary coming and going, and holding the destinies of the 
people in the hollows of their hands; but they seldom, perhaps never, know what it is to 
feel that the minds of their rulers have ever been directed to understand or sympathise 
with the great heart that is beating around them. 

“ The result is an utter absence of those ties between the Government and the governed; 
that < unbought loyalty ’ which is the strength of kings, and which, with all his faults, 
the native of India is well capable of feeling.” 

The following extracts are also to the point:— 

Extract of a Letter to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, dated 30th May 1855. 

“I have ever found the respectable natives ready and willing to enter into all 
reasonable views, when they were reasonably expounded and patiently explained, not by 

f ublic notices or through red tape subordinates, but in friendly and unreserved conversation. 

t is by personal communication, considerate reasoning, and careful argument, that their 
prejudices are removed, and their minds impressed, and it is by personal kindness that 
their hearts, like all human hearts, are touched.” 


Exract from a Letter from the Private Secretary of the Government of Bengal, 

dated 2nd August 1855. 

* 

« I have read with much interest your letter regarding education in Behar; I so 
entirely agree with you in thinking that personal intercourse with those around us is by 
far too often overlooked. 

“ From my experience in Upper India, I am quite sure that more can be done by a 
timely and kind word than by all the liberalty the Government is able to bestow.” 


Extract from a Letter from the Lieutenant Governor’s, Mr. Haltiday’s, Secretary, 

dated 9th June 1855. 

“ Sir 

«i }, av e the honour to forward, for your information, a copy of a letter this day addressed 
to Mr. Drummond, in reference to the recent outbreak in the Shahabad gaol, and I am 
instructed by the Lieutenant Governor to express to you his warm acknowledgments for 
the prompt and very useful assistance which, from Mr. Drummond’s reports, it is evident 
he received at your hands after the disturbance had broken out. 
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At that time a general order of the Governor General existed prohibiting 
leave on private affairs to all civilians, owing to the disturbed state of the 
country; but Lord Canning, who was then up in the north-west, on a repre¬ 
sentation of the peculiar hardship of my case, actually telegraphed special 
permission to disregard the order in my favour. 

But Mr. Halliday was still obdurate; he had got me down. He had already 
taken more than 2,000 l. from me; had separated me from my family; had 
caused injury to iffy health, and in spite of medical certificate, spite of Lord 
Canning’s kind concession, he sent me back to my banishment. 

And now Sir F. Halliday, the man who perpetrated all these cruelties, 
coolly writes, as if he had been my friend, and exhibited consideration and 
kindness. 

“ I will only add, since Mr. Tayler bitterly complains of my treatment of 
“ him, after his removal from Patna, that I gave him the best appointment then 
“ in my gift.” 

The old device of stating what suits his purpose, and ignoring all else. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

As I do not profess to be immaculate, I will, in this concluding summary, 
willingly leave a margin for reasonable criticism on my two first chapters, viz., 
whether Mr. Dampier had good and sufficient reason to be cross; whether 
I was too enthusiastic in carrying out my new scheme of “ Industrial Educa¬ 
tion.” 

Mortal man is subject to error; but if I saved a Province, when all India 
was in danger, such minor peccadillos may, perhaps, meet with mercy. 

But in regard to the unmerciful catalogue of serious charges affecting my 
character as a public officer, a gentleman, and a Christian, 1 wish at the close 
of this compulsory refutation to lay them before my countrymen, not without 
some confidence as to the result. 

One word only as regards the educational scheme I will offer, as it has been 
perverted into a damaging accusation. I will only say, however, that I did 
nothing that had not been approved, applauded , sanctioned, and practised bp Mr. 
Halliday, and if the wrong which he has invented was done, it was he that 
did it; a fact which, I venture to say, is no longer “ probandum,” but “ pro- 
batum.” 

I now proceed to the formidable catalogue of imputed sins. Enough to 
satisfy my bitterest enemy, and make, if printed, a heavy load for the “ Confes¬ 
sional.” 

What I have said, therefore, as to the Industrial Institution may be taken in 
the catalogue, as— 

No. 1.—Enthusiasm. 

Answer. —Admitted. 

No. 2.—Disobeying a “ positive order” in a matter “of life and death.’ 

Answer. —Clearly proved to be untrue. Chap. IY. 

No. 3.-—Largely mixing myself up with the operations of the police in a case specified. 

Answer. —Directly opposed to established fact. Chap. IV. 

No. 4.—“ Indecorum.” 

Answer. —Untrue. Chap. IV. 

No. 5.—Causing public scandal and discontent. 

Answer. —Utterly without foundation. Chap. IV. 

No. 6.—Concealing my acts and intentions “ as much as possible,” and “ as a rule.” 

Answer. —Utterly untrue. Action on one actual occasion, without previous con¬ 
currence, is the only foundation for the charge. Chap. V. 

No. 7.—Writing short private notes, instead of formal official reports. 

Ansioer. - -This was by Mr. Halliday’s special order, which he has concealed. 
Chap V. 

No. 8.—Lending myself to a reckless thirst of blood ; cruelty, and unthinking hatred. 

Answer. —Too absurd to require formal refutation. See Evidence, “passim.” 

No. 9. 
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No. 9.—Unthinking hatred, cruelty, &c. 

Answer. —Ditto, ditto. 

No. 10.—“ Confounding the innocent with the guilty.” 

Answer. —This must be a mistake; and have referred to Mr. Halliday, who 
“upheld"the Wahabee'fanatics, and dishonoured my loyal co-operators, both of 
whom have been decorated by Her Majesty. 

No. 11 .—“ No danger at Patna, except what was caused by ray unwise and violent 
measures.” 

Answer. —Totally disproved by universal evidence, and the recorded decision of 
the Court of Directors. 

No. 12.—Convicting and sentencing one Waris Ali, who was innocent. 

Answer. — Untrue; W. Ali was a traitor, arrested “flagrante delicto .” Chap. IX, 

No. 13.—Issuing the Order for the withdrawal of the Christians “ under a panic.” 

Answer. —Altogether untrue, as decided by the Court of Directors. Chap. VII. 

No. 14.—Writing “reiterated and urgent orders to Major Eyre not to advance to 
relief of Arrah.” 

Answer. —Proved that I never wrote to Major Eyre at all. Chap. VII. 

No. 15.—Interfering with the military authorities. 

Answer. —Distinctly disproved. Chap. VII. 

No. 16.—Guilty of ** quibble.” 

Answer. —Rejected as false by Court of Directors. Chap. VII. 

No. 17.—Showing great want of calmness and firmness. 

Answer. —Directly opposed to the whole mass of evidence on record. Chap. VII. 

No. 18.—Issuing an order quite beyond my power as Commissioner. 

Answer. —Proved that in the matter referred to I issued no order at all. Chap. VII. 

No. 19.—Arresting “ innocent and inoffensive ” men against whom there was no cause 
of suspicion. 

Answer. —The Wahabee fanatics. Chap. X. 

No. 20.—Putting myself into the power of traitorous hypbcrites, who, for their own 
purpose, persuaded me to arrest the “ innocent Wahabees.” 

Answer .— These traitorous hypocrites were Dewan Moula Buksh, and Wilayut 
Ali Khan. 

Both of these men have since been decorated by Her Majesty; the one with 
the Star of India, the other, Wilayut Ali Khan, with the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

The latter was privately introduced to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales in India, graciously received, and congratulated on his services. 

The list of Mr. Halliday’s acts of oppression and cruelty will be found in 
Chapter XV. 

And now, in conclusion, I would venture to quote the words of the late Lord 
Dundonald, which exactly expresses my feelings. 

It has been said that truth comes sooner or later, but it seldom comes 
“ before the mind, passing from agony to contempt, has grown callous to man’s 
“ judgment. 

“ To this principle, I am thankful to say, I have never subscribed, but have 
‘ to this hour remained firm in the hope and confidence that, by the mercy of 
“ God, I shall not die till full and ample justice of my fellow men has been 
“ freely rendered me. 

“ It may be thought that, after the restoration of rank and honour by my 
“ late and present Sovereigns, after promotion to the command of a fleet, when 
“ I had no enemy to confront, and after the enjoyment of the sympathy and 
“ friendship of those whom the nation delight to honour, I might safely pass 
“ over that day of deep humiliation; not so. It is true that I have received 
“ those marks of my Sovereign’s favour, and it is true that from that day to the 
“ present I have enjoyed the uninterrupted friendship of those who were then con- 
“ vinced of my innocence ; but that unjust public sentence has never been pub- 
“ licly reversed, and the equally unjust fine inflicted upon me remitted, so that if 
“ I would, it is not in my power to remain silent and be just to my posterity.” 

These eloquent and pathetic sentiments I venture, from my heart, to re¬ 
echo. 
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Though I cannot, like Lord Dundonald,^# refer to rank restored, or honours 
vouchsafed, by Majesty, I can say that I have been encouraged by the gradual 
verification of my views, and the unanswerable vindication of acts which were 
scouted and condemned by Government in 1857- I have been sustained by 
the recorded approval of my general administration during the awful crisis of 
the mutiny, by the Court of Directors in 1858, and gratified by the flattering 
encomium passed upon my proceedings 10 years afterwards, by the late Secre¬ 
tary of State, Sir Stafford Northcote. 

My heart has been warmed by the support and sympathy of my friends, by 
the written approval of a large body of distinguished statesmen, the verdict of 
History and the Press both in India and England, and the gratitude of not a 
few who consider that they owed their lives to my measures. 

And I may truly say that I feel a just pride in the encouragement given me 
by the memorial presented to Lord Beaconsfield by 58 Members of Parliament 
on both sides of the House, and the petition presented to the House, and to the 
leader of the Commons, by 174 noblemen and gentlemen interested in India. 

In addition to these grounds of satisfaction, it is also a pleasing reflection that 
the late Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, thought me worthy of being consulted, after 
Lord Mayo’s assassination, on the question of Wahabee fanaticism, and that the 
measures which I ventured on that occasion to suggest, were adopted by his 
Lordship, on his arrival in India, and were held by him to have been of service 
in securing the safety of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on the 
occasion of his visit to India. 

All this I can truly say, but yet must add in the words of the noble Lord, 
“ That unjust public condemnation has never been publicly reversed, nor the 
“ equally ubjust fine inflicted upon me remitted.” 

I now lay my case before my countrymen in Parliament, strong in the con¬ 
sciousness of a good cause, unshaken in my reliance on British honour, and firm 
in the belief that no technical formalities or official etiquette will deprive me of 
justice. 

And here 1 am tempted to quote the words of Lord William Bentinck, when 
suffering from injustice, as I am: “I have been severely injured in my character 
“ and feelings; lor these injuries I ask for reparation,if, indeed, any reparation 
“ can atone for feelings so deeply aggrieved, and a character so unjustly com- 
“ promised in the eyes of the world. In complying with my demands you will 
“ discharge, if I may venture to say so, what is due no less to your own honour 
“ than to mine.” 

(signed) William Tayler, 

Late Commissioner of Patna. 


CHAPTER XV. 

My Second Suspension. 


I have now, though I fear with some prolixity, discussed the several subjects 
contained in the formidable indictment which Sir F. Halliday has placed on 
record, and venture to hope that I have not only satisfactorily refuted the 
numerous charges brought against me therein, but vindicated also the character 
of my views and measures by evidence which is unanswerable. 

I now approach a subject which, though only collaterally connected with the 
actual question of my administration, it is still necessary to dispose of, especially 
as it comprises incidents which have formed the subjects of censure by the 
Secretary of State, acting at the time on partial information and inaccurate 
statements. 


Before 
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Before, however, the reader can form any accurate judgment on the matter 
it is indispensable that he should understand and realise my exact position in 
regard to Mr. Halliday. 

This I will now briefly describe. 

First, then, on grounds which have since been shown to be utterly fallacious, 
without giving me the opportunity of defence or explanation, Mr. Halliday 
summarily thrust me out of my high appointment as Commissioner of 
Patna, thus dishonouring me before the province and the public. 

Secondly, after this summary and ignominious treatment, Mr. Halliday 
placed on record a catalogue of sins and misdemeanours, some serious, some 
trivial, and others inexpressibly frivolous, each and all of which have been 
proved to be either without foundation, or so insignificant a 3 to be unworthy 
of notice. 

Thirdly, Mr. Halliday publicly declared that my measures, since proved 
indisputably to have been successful to the last degree, and a ground of 
congratulation and eulogy from all quarters, had been a “ cause of public 
“ scandal and discontent.” 

Fourthly, in the midst of all my heavy and anxious responsibilities, 
Mr. Halliday had received and used to my prejudice, a secret Despatch 
written by an irresponsible individual of notoriously evil character, con¬ 
nected by the most scandalous and indecent ties, with the Mahomedans, 
especially the Wahabees, one of which treasonous sect was the principal 
lady of his seraglio, a document which, though he used and quoted it to 
my prejudice, he never showed to me. 

Fifthly, Mr. Halliday had endorsed and officially approved a scandalous 
letter written for my vilification by Mr. Samuells, the officer whom lie had 
deputed to succeed me, a letter filled with virulent abuse and personal 
invective. 

Sixthly, Mr. Halliday actually had this letter printed, published, and 
circulated throughout Bengal, while he refused to give similar publicity to 
my reply, in which I refuted every imputation cast upon me. 

Seventhly, Mr. Halliday had publicly endorsed and circulated the 
extraordinary dictum that the Wahabee fanatics, whom I had placed under 
precautionary arrest, and the principal of whom has since been convicted 
of deadly treason, and sentenced to imprisonment for life, were“ innocent 
“ and inoffensive men, against whom there was no cause of suspicion;’’ thus 
by implication charging me with causeless and unjustifiable oppression. 

Eighthly , Mr. Halliday in the same way endorsed and circulated dis¬ 
honouring disparagement against two loyal Mahomedans of the highest 
respectability, who. had co-operated with me, and both of whom thus dis¬ 
paraged and dishonoured, have since been publicly honoured by the 
Supreme Government, one with the Star of India, the other with the order 
of the Indian Empire. 

Ninthly, Mr. Halliday, seven months after Lord Canning had declared 
that there was nothing to prevent my re-employment in high office, having 
intermediately kept me on starving allowance for seven months, selected an 
office 600 miles from Patna, in a most unhealthy station, and sent me there 
at the beginning of the hot weather, and, in spite of a medical certificate, 
refused to transfer me, or grant me private leave of absence. 

Tenthly, Mr. Halliday had sent to the Court of Directors a list of charges 
against me, which I had never seen or heard of, and could not therefore 
explain in my memorial, a procedure which compelled me to submit a 
second memorial containing the necessary explanations. 

Eleventhly, Mr. Halliday actually adopted the cruel and unjustifiable 
course of withholding this memorial for several months, without any inti¬ 
mation or hint to me, thus causing me serious prejudice with the Court of 
Directors, and enabling him to obtain support and advocacy in England, 
and prejudice the Court of Directors and Secretary of State against me. 
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Twelfthly, the Despatch of the Court of Directors when, it reached 
Calcutta, contained high approval and eulogy of my general adminis¬ 
tration, and absolved me from all the important accusations recorded 
against me by Mr. Halliday, but disapproved of my proceedings in certain 
minor matters. Mr. Halliday on the receipt of this Despatch, published 
the unfavourable paragraphs and suppressed the favourable. 

Such, then, was nay position, such the measures levelled at me, the severity 
and unfairness of which I feel sure will be condemned by all honourable men. 

It was at this crisis that 1 was said to have perpetrated a new crime, and 
the last deadly blow, was struck, which, but for God’s merciful support in my 
independent exertions, would have consigned me to poverty and ruin. 

The details of my new offence I will now give. 

On discovering that Mr. Halliday had sent charges to the Court of Directors, 
which I had no opportunity of refuting, I had forwarded through him a second 
memorial, in the course of which I submitted, as I believed, and still believe, 
I was fully entitled to do, to our mutual superiors, that he had made a mis¬ 
representation. This I did in grave and decorous language, to which I never 
dreamed any objection could be made. 

Believing that this memorial would be at once forwarded, I remained quies¬ 
cent ; but several months afterwards it quite accidentally came to my notice 
that Mr. Halliday had actually, without giving me hint or notice, detained my 
memorials, the immediate presentation of which was of the utmost importance 
to me, while the interval was employed by him in strengthening his own case, 
and poisoning the minds of the authorities in England ; this fact was only 
accidentally discovered, and how much longer the memorial would have been 
delayed, who can say ? every day lost was injury to me. 

And the. plea or pretext given for this unprecedented, unfair, procedure was, 
that in making use of the word misrepresentation referred to I had been guilty 
of “ insolence." 

Directly I discovered this, I submitted an earnest protest to the Supreme 
Government, and in it explained fully and respectfully the circumstances under 
which I had made the statement. 

This explanation, to my astonishment, was arbitrarily set down as an addi¬ 
tional offence. 

My next sin was in this wise. 

I have already slated that the first Despatch received from the Court of 
Directors contained high and gratifying praise and approbation of all my 
measures in all important points, and that Mr. Halliday had published the 
unfavourable portion of this Despatch, and withheld the favourable portion. 

Indignant at this mean and cruel proceeding, especially after Mr. Halliday 
had published and circulated the scurrilous abuse of me recorded by Mr. 
Samuells, I at once protested to the Supreme Government, who, doubtless 
themselves indignant at the unworthy stratagem, directed the whole Despatch 
to be forwarded to me, and gave me express permission (a most unusual con¬ 
cession) to “publish the whole in any way I chose." 

Acting on this special permission, obviously given for the purpose of counter¬ 
acting the unfair advantage taken by Mr. Halliday, I at once forwarded the 
Despatch to the “ Englishman ’’ newspaper; but, as many months had elapsed, 
and it was unavoidable that my friends and the public should have forgotten 
the particular points on which I had been arraigned by Mr. Halliday, and 
acquitted by the Honourable Court, I divided the subject into portions, and 
added explanatory notes, necessary to the due apprecition of the subject. These 
letters were written and dispatched from Mymensingh, where I was then 
officiating as Judge. 

Four letters within the dates of 29th December and 24th January had appeared; 
they had been written under the sincere conviction that I was scrupulously 
acting under the authority, and with the sanction, of the Supreme Government, 
when, suddenly, to my utter bewilderment, I received a letter denouncing both 
my letter of explanation, already quoted, as well as these letters thus published, 
as “ intolerably offensive,” aud actually authorising, for this alleged offence, 
my second suspension from office; thus again depriving me of 250 1. per month 
(after I had already been mulcted of at least 2,500 L). 

And now, nearly 20 years after the date of these occurrences, during which 

every 
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every incident and event has been subjected to searching investigation, I would 
wish to submit to the calm and impassioned judgment, not only of the autho¬ 
rities, who are responsible to God and their country for the administration of 
justice, but to every Englishman of honourable feeling, to say whether the facts, 
as now conscientiously and truthfully set forth, and which rest on unques¬ 
tionable evidence, do not present a picture of unprecedented official tyranny. 

Driven from a high appointment at a great national crisis, in which my 
position, as described by the Court of Directors, was “the most difficult of all 
“the officers in the Lower Provinces”—dishonoured, loaded with unjust and 
unfounded charges—my whole administration publicly condemned as a 
“scandal”; traitors, whom I had arrested, upheld and honoured; loyal men, 
who aided me, dishonoured and disgraced; falsely accused of panic, interference 
with military authority; scurrilous personal abuse, recorded by my successors 
against me, published and circulated by the Lieutenant Governor; my defence 
rejected; secret accusations to my prejudice, from irresponsible parties, 
encouraged and acted upon ; my memorial to the Home authorities delayed 
for months, on a frivolous and unreasonable pretext; the favourable portion 
of the Directors’ Despatch dishonestly withheld, while the unfavourable is pub¬ 
lished ; a heavy and ruinous fine of 2,500 1. taken from me; and, when re¬ 
employment was unavoidable, separated from my family, and banished to an 
unhealthy district 000 miles from Patna; nothing omitted which ingenuity, 
malice, and revenge could devise to crush and ruin me. 

And when thus suffering all that malice could suggest and autocratic power 
render possible, because, in appealing to our mutual superiors, I ventured to 
complain that my persecutor had made a misstatement, and been guilty of a 
“ deviation from truth,” and because, in publishing under the direct permission 
of the Supreme Government the Despatch which had been unfairly withheld by 
Mr. Halliday, some of my expressions are arbitrarily pronounced “ offensive,” 
I was again disgraced by public removal from all official employ, again sub¬ 
jected to heavy and ruinous fine; and even when I fulfilled the condition on 
which the Supreme Government made my suspension depend I was refused 
re-employment by Mr. Halliday, and thus kept for an unknown and indefinite 
time in poverty, humiliation, and disgrace. And during the whole period of 
this persistent persecution, myself conscious that in every point in which my 
acts, my judgment, and my views were condemned by Mr. Halliday, I was right, 
and he egregiously, dangerously, wrong; conscious that under appalling diffi¬ 
culties, with the lives of my own wife and children, and all Christians in the 
province in my keeping, and the safety of India more or less dependent on that 
of the province committed to my charge, I had been permitted by an over¬ 
ruling Providence to discern the truth ; to know evil from good; to act, where 
action was urgently required; to inspire all (but an insignificant clique of three 
or four personal enemies) with confidence in my measures, and finally to save 
Patna. 

That I was not crushed by this unsparing persecution ; that I am enabled at 
the present day to vindicate my honour and my name; that I am able to point 
to the accumulated evidence of a perfect galaxy of high and eminent statesmen, 
and the impartial verdicts of two eminent historians in support of my character 
and conduct; that I still live to ask in my own person for justice and compen¬ 
sation, is owing to the unmerited and almost unhoped-for mercy of Almighty 
God. 

The following chapter will give the further particulars. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Minutes of Lord Stanley s and Sir Charles Wood, 


It now remains for me to offer some remarks on the two Minutes recorded by 
Lord Stanley and Sir Charles Wood on the 1 st of June and 28th July respec¬ 
tively. 

The second, and shorter of the documents, both of which Sir Frederick 
J 43» h 4 Halliday 
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Halliday has reproduced in his statement, refers exclusively to the “ Industrial 
“ Institution,” a subject which I have treated at length in my chapter on that 
question. 

Before I enter into this explanation, however, I must remove the impression 
which may, perhaps, be caused by the remark of the Secretary of State, that 
“ Mr. Tayler has declined to avail himself of the permission accorded to him 
“ to address the Home Government on the subject of the Lieutenant Governor’s 
“ decision in the matter of the Industrial Institution.” 

As this remark may possibly be interpreted as indicating an apprehension 
that I had no defence to offer, or that I was unable to meet or refute Mr. 
Halliday’s statements, I think it advisable to insert here the copy of a letter 
addressed by me to Mr. Beadon at the time, which will explain the cause of my 
silence. 

The real fact was, that having been severely punished for venturing to accuse 
Mr. Halliday of “ misrepresentation,” and my apology and explanation honestly 
submitted in mitigation of the word used having been arbitrarily pronounced 
to be an “ aggravation ” of the offence, and then I myself having been ruth¬ 
lessly driven from office solely on the grounds of the above expression and of 
certain others used in letters written under the express authority of Govern¬ 
ment, for the purpose of giving publicity to passages in the Despatch of the 
Court of Directors which had been unfairly withheld by Mr. Halliday, I felt 
no inclination to incur the further displeasure of authorities who misinterpreted 
my intentions, and thus subject myself unwittingly to still harsher penalties. 
I therefore declined to submit any’further defence on a charge which I had already 
refuted, and which, if I had fully discussed it, must have again convicted Mr. 
Halliday of something more than “ misrepresentation,” and be added to the 
catalogue of my sins. 

The following is the letter referred to :— 

From W. Tuyler, Esq., to A. It. Young, Esq. 

“ Sir, 

“ X have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your office docket. No. 1259, of the 
26th ultimo, forwarding copy of a letter from Mr. Secretary Beadon, granting permission 
to me to submit a memorial to the Secretary of State against the decision of the Lieutenant 
Governor in the matter of the ( Industrial Institution.’ 

« After careful consideration of the subject, and anxious as I am to submit a memorial 
in vindication of my character from aspersions which I believe to he unmerited, I 
yet feel that I cannot safely avail myself of the permission vouchsafed by his Excellency 
in Council. 

“ On the 26th of January last 1 was suspended from office, and was informed that I 
should not be re-employed until I assured the Lieutenant Governor that I * would, in 
future, conduct myself with proper respect and subordination to Government.’ 

“ This assurance I promptly gave, and at the same time asked permission to make some 
remarks on the letter of the Supreme Government. But ‘the mere soliciting this per¬ 
mission has been held by Mr. Halliday as a fresh offence and made the ground of further 
and prolonged penalty—a penalty ‘ which is reducing myself and family to penury and 
distress.’ 

“ While, therefore, I feel it to be of the utmost importance that I should disprove 
the statements recorded by the Lieutenant Governor in the Minute of the 22nd March, 
I feel that I cannot do so without running the risk of entailing on myself further suffering 
and ruin. 

“ I request that a copy of this letter may be forwarded to the Supreme Government, 
for submission to the Honourable the Secretary of State in Council, merely adding 
that I respectfully and earnestly protest against the imputations recorded against me.” 

I will only here repeat, that with the general conclusions formed by Sir Charles 
Wood in regard to the subscriptions for the Industrial Institution, I have no cause 
to be dissatisfied. 

I have, as will be perceived from first to last, admitted the exercise of all my 
official “ influence ” to induce the wealthy landowners to subscribe to the great 
and useful scheme which I projected, and did so with the open, hearty, and 
recorded approbation of Mr. Halliday. 

As to the two petty and contemptible charges referred to of concealment 
of letters, the refutation of this miserable accusation I have given elsewhere. 

How Mr. Halliday could have ever consented to place them on record I can¬ 
not conceive. 


Had 
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Had Sir C. Wood examined' the facts he would at once have recognised 
the absurdity of the accusation. This Minute I see now for the first time ! 

Lord Stanley’s Minute of the 1 st of June 1858 refers entirely to the circum¬ 
stances which I have detailed at length in my chapter on my “ second suspen¬ 
sion.” 

It is, I confess, with deep mortification that I peruse the remarks which it 
contains. 

Such a concurrence in the proceedings taken against me after all my suffer¬ 
ings, and on such strangely insufficient grounds, would indeed be perfectly un¬ 
intelligible, did I not clearly perceive that the real facts had been obviously 
withheld from his Lordship’s notice, and when Mr. Halliday’s established prac¬ 
tice of concealing papers essential to the impartial decision of questions under 
inquiry ; of withholding from the person principally concerned such documents 
as his elaborate Minute of the 18th March 1858, which (with the exception of 
a few paragraphs regarding the Industrial Institution) I now see for the first time ; 
of suppressing a portion of documents which it did not suit him to make known, 
and, as in the present instance, detaining a memorial addressed to a mutual 
superior, without having the common fairness to inform me, the memorialist, 
on the mere plea of a disrespectful expression ; when I consider all these 
peculiarities, I am relieved from much of the pain occasioned by a decision 
which I feel convinced was formed in the absence of important facts. 

In this conclusion I am the more confirmed when I look back on the circum¬ 
stances which I have before described in connection with the detention of my 
second memorial to the Court of Directors. That secret and unwarrantable 
detention, accidentally discovered by some one in the secrets of the office, was 
evidently a manoeuvre to afford Mr. Halliday time to influence his friends at 
home in the Court of Directors, and thus to secure their advocacy and support 
when the case should come before the Secretary of State. 

It is no discredit to a nobleman like Lord Stanley, whose ability and honour¬ 
able character are undoubted, to be, to some extent at least, influenced by the 
officers of his department in regard to a matter with which they were better 
acquainted than himself, and which, in fact, formed only the sequel to a con¬ 
troversy with which they had been familiar. That such influence was exercised, 
and not illegitimately, by some members of the Court, 1 am well aware, and’ 
that the decision of Lord Stanley was to a great extent affected thereby, appears 
obvious from the fact that little or no consideration seems to have been paid to 
my explanations and arguments on the point at issue. 

The acceptance, without examination, of Mr. Halliday’s charge against me, of 
“imputing unworthy motives to all who, in the discharge of a public duty, felt 
“ themselves called upon to express an opinion in any way adverse to Mr. Tayler’s 
“proceedings,”, corroborates my conclusions,inasmuch as the number of those 
who opposed themselves to me was so exceedingly small, and the opposition 
thfey offered of such a character, that it could not, under the most favourable 
view, be regarded as offered in the discharge of their duty ; while at the same 
time the whole body of the residents of every denomination were warm and 
enthusiastic in my support. 

I have the less scruple in offering these criticisms, as I am aware, from Lord 
Derby’s own statement, that no one is more painfully alive than himself to the 
fallibility of official decisions, and that if he were once convinced that he had 
been betrayed into an unjust decision, no false shame and no length of time 
would prevent his acknowledging his error, and endeavouring to do justice. 

If Lord Stanley had been aware of the true character of the grievance of 
which 1 complained, and the real history of the cruel and unpardonable 
accusation made by Mr. Halliday in 1857 (and now reproduced in his present 
statement) of wilful disobedience to a positive order, the full exposure of which 
is to be found in Chapter IV., I feel very sure that his decision would have 
been different. 


M3- 


I 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


After I had completed the above refutation, and had the several Chapters 
copied, I accidentally made a discovery which has so close and important a con¬ 
nection with the whole case, and especially the separate accusations recorded 
against me by Sir Frederick Halliday, that it became indispensable, with a view 
to tne lull comprehension of the controversy, to make some supplementary 
remarks, to which I would solicit special consideration. 

I have already pointed out that in my memorial presented in 1868 to the 
Secretary of State in Council, when defending myself from the unfair and 
groundless charge of iC concealing as much as possible my acts and intentions, 

I represented that Mr. Halliday had published a separate and special Blue 
Book, entitled “ Correspondence connected with the Removal of Mr. William 
“ Tayler from the Commissionership of Patna.’’ 

The obvious purpose of this separate publication was to support and sub¬ 
stantiate his charges, and especially those which referred to the character and 
extent of my communications, his complaint, as shown, being not only that I had 
Ci concealed my acts and intentions,’ but that I had written short private and 
unsatisfactory letters, instead of formal and regular reports, which it was my 

duty to submit. . 

Now this, as I have before observed, was a grave and serious charge, and 
when Mr. Halliday recorded it, and adopted the unusual course of honouring 
me with a special Blue Book, printed at the public expense, it was at least 
incumbent* on him to reproduce ctll the correspondence which had passed 
between us and any third parties, anil especially all that were directly or 
indirectly connected with the several subjects under discussion. 

Common fairness and honesty would demand this at least, and also if by 
chance any of the letters had been lost or mislaid, that the subject referred to, 
if important in its bearing on the question, should be mentioned. 

To judge how far this was the case, however, I must point out that the most 
essential letters, i.e., those which contained Mr. Halliday’s direct instructions 
for my guidance in regal'd to our correspondence, have all, as I showed in my 
memorial of 1868, been omitted, and the orders consequent on them altogether 
passed over in silence, though manifestly calculated to show the injustice of the 
accusation. This memorial, as is now admitted by the Secretary of State, is 
missing from the India Office, but, through the consideration of Lord Cranbrook, 
lias been reprinted by order of Parliament, and is therefore available to Members 
and tlie public; while the pamphlet of letters, which formed an Appendix to the 
memorial, and contained copies of all my letters which were in Mr. Halliday’s 
special Blue Book, has been reprinted, with this refutation. 

But unfair and cruel as was the suppression of all the letters, private 
and public, between the middle of May and the 14th June (which is the oate 
of the first letter of mine printed in the book) the discovery just unexpectedly 

made exhibits a painful aggravation of the injustice. 

Although Mr. Halliday had omitted or suppressed the letters between the 
dates referred to, on the plea that they were private (a poor excuse under 
the circumstances), I could never imagine that he had withheld any public 
or strictly official communications, especially if they bore closely on one of 
the subjects introduced, so that I had never till a few days ago thought of 
examining the regular Blue Book of the period. . . 

In doin 0, this, however, to my supreme astonishment, 1 perceive that 
many letters" of great or lesser length, all of them important as disproving 
the charge of reticence or concealment in general, and many specially so, as 
hearing directly on the several accusations brought against me, though 
necessarily published in the ordinary Blue Book, have been withheld, from the 
special volume which would naturally be consulted in the consideration of my 

^Subjoined is a list of all the letters referred to, and it will, if I am not 
mistaken, strike all who read this with some astonishment when they find 
that almost all of them have direct hearing on different points brought, forward 
to my disparagement. 


It 
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It will not be necessary to give the contents of all these letters, but the 
fact of their omission is important, as every additional letter tends to invalidate 
the groundless charge of “ concealment, as a rule,” or “ as much as possible.” 


List of Letters omitted from the Special Blue Book published by Mr. Holliday in 
1857, entitled “ Correspondence connected with the Removal of Mr. William Tayler 
from the Commissionersbip of Patna.” 


9 July - 

13 July - 

14 July - 

14 July - 

15 July - 

23 July - 
15 July - 
15 July - 

15 July - 
21 July - 
19 July - 
25 July - 

25 July ~ 

23 July - 

29 July - 

29 July - 

30 July - 

16 July - 

16 July - 

15 July - 
14 July - 

18 July * 

11 July - 


Blue Book (Appendix B.) 

Letter to Government, enclosing petition, presented by the inhabitants 
of Sassaram, with reply from Government. 

Reporting bestowal of 300 rupees to one Sheikh-Syvd-ood-deen for 
gallantry during the dmeute in the town of Patna, with reply from 
Government approving the reward, and sanctioning promotion. 

Recommending the appointment of an English Deputy Magistrate at 
Buxar. 

Reporting formation of a body of Sowars, and requesting authority for 
constructing stables, with Government reply approving and sanc¬ 
tioning. 

Forwarding copies of correspondence between myself and the Magis¬ 
trate regarding his Nazir. 

Reply of/Gbvernment to the above. 

Forwarding copy of letter addressed to Magistrate of Patna. 

Sending^' Government a report from Magistrate regarding the de¬ 
meanour and remarks of the prisoners executed on conviction of 
rebellion. 

Long and important report regarding extra Police. 

(i Reply of Government. 

Intimating arrest of Waris Ali by Mr. Robertson. 

Regarding Lootf Ali Khan and the false charge against Wilayut Ali 
Khan. 

Containing sanction of Government to the entertaining, as reeom- 
..mended, of 25 extra Sowars. 

Report regarding Captain Rattray’s Sowar, with the judgment 
enclosed. 

Letter from Government calling for the record of the trial. 

Forwarding to Government three enclosures. 

Reporting to Government the attack made by the 12th Irregulars on 
the houses of Mr. Lynch and Mr. M'Donell. 

Forwarding to Government further translation of two letters found 
among Peer Ali’s correspondence. 

Forwarding to Government copy of letter from the Magistrate of 
Patna. 

Letters from Magistrate regarding his Nazir (important). 

From Magistrate, forwarding letter from his assistant regarding 
demeanour of four criminals during execution. 

Letter from Magistrate, informing Government that I had undertaken 
the raising of a body of Sowars. 

Long and important report to Government regarding the raising of 
extra Police. 


143- 
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Blue Book (Appendix A.) 

30 June - - Long report to Government regarding arrangement for Rattray’s 

troopers, with reply. 

iV. B.—This has been copied as a specimen of letters omitted. 

15 May - - Forwarding letter from Major Nation for consideration and brders 

regarding muskets of the police. 

13 June - - Reporting bestowal of reward on three sepoys of the Patna police for 

an act of fidelity. 

22 June - - Conveying the “ high approval ” of the Lieutenant Governor. 

14 June - - Forwarding long letter and enclosures from the Maharajah of Bettiah, 

expressive of loyalty, and enclosing correspondence between Major 
Holmes and his confidential manager, Sy vd-Nujeem-ood-deen. 

24 June - - From G overnment, informing me that thanks have been returned to 

the Maharajah. 

13 June - - Soliciting instructions regarding a Nujeeb guilty of treachery. 

17 June - - From Government, appointing me and the Magistrate to try cases under 

Act XIV. of 1857, and to try Nujeeb at once. 

13 June - - Forwarding copy of instructions to the several Police Magistrates 

regarding extra police. 

20 June - - Conveying the approval of Government. 

11 July - - Forwarding copy of letter from Captain Rattray, recommending his 

proposal. 

3 July - 4 - Forwarding long and important correspondence with the Magistrate of 

Patna, containing 15 letters. 

8 July - - Forwarding report from the Magistrate of Shahabad, with remarks and 

recommendations from myself regarding extra Sowars. 

16 July - - Reply from Government, giving sanction and approval to the pro¬ 

positions made. 

22. June- - Five letters containing correspondence with collector of Chuprah re¬ 
garding his abandonment of the station. 

N. 1J .—Important; some copied. 

3 July - - Forwarding to Government a petition from the Raffeh of Ilutwa, ex- 

I pressing his loyalty, and placing his life at the disposal of Govern- 
I ment. * 

8 July - - j Forwarding second letter from the Maharajah of Bettiah, and offering 

j his services. 

17 July - - ! From Government, acknowledging receipt and expressing great satis- 

| faction. 

24 July - - Informing, in reply to letter of 20th June, that I do not think it neces¬ 

sary at present that any other officers in my division should be 
empowered to hold trials under Act XVII. of 1857. 

4 July - - From Government directing narratives to be sent in future, instead of 

the reports called for in the Circular of the 23rd of May. 


The above lists will give an idea of the number of letters which have been 
withheld from the special Blue Book. 

The extreme unfairness of omitting all these, when the charge of “ con¬ 
cealing as much as possible my acts and intentions,” formed one of the 
principal charges against me, I leave to the judgment of my readers. 
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COPY of a Minute by His Excellency the Governor General of India 
dated the 5th day of February 1859 ; of a Letter from the Government 
of India to the Government of Bengal, dated the 4th day of March 1859; 
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dated the 12th day of March 1859 ; and, of a Letter from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to the Government of India, dated 6th April 1859, with 
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(No. 1.) 

Government of India, Home Department, Public Consultation, 

4th March 1859. 

No. 118. —Minute by His Excellency the Governor General, dated the 

5th February 1859. 

I have read the papers bearing upon this letter* from the Government of • No. sis, dated 20 th 
Bengal. January 1859. See 

I wish, first, to take this oportunity of expressing my entire concurrence Appendix A< 
in the purport of the letter addressed under the orders of the President in 
Council to the Government of Bengal, on the 28th of July.* Owing to my ‘l ee Par 'j 0TI1 « Ilta, 7. 
absence from Bengal, I have not had occasion to do this hitherto. " lsr^age 70 

As to the course now to be followed, I agree with Mr. Peacock. The 
state of things is different now from what it was in July. 

I believe t hat in the course of Mr. Tayler’s proceedings, men were con¬ 
demned and executed upon insufficient evidence. But since this took place, 

Mr. Tayler has, for other reasons, been suspended from judicial office, and 
has said that he intends shortly to resign the service. 

This furnishes no ground for withholding investigation, if Mr. Tayler 
desires that his proceedings should be investigated ; but it is, in my opinion, 
a reason why the Government should not direct a reference of those pro¬ 
ceedings to the Judges of the Sudder Court. 

The Government does not any longer require the opinion of the Judges 
as a guide, or for any practical purpose; and although I would have the 
reference made at once upon an intimation from Mr. tayler that he wishes 
it, I would not originate it on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Tayler’s individual case would, no doubt, be disposed of more 
thoroughly and incontrovertably, if the opinion of the Judges were taken 
upon this part of it; but if the omission to do this is not regarded by Mr. 

Tayler as unjust towards himself, I see no sufficient reason for keeping the 
discussion open by a further appeal to the Sudder Bench. 

Upon this point, and also in regard to the persons sentenced by Mr. 

Tayler to imprisonment or transportation, I would address the Lieutenant 
Governor in the sense proposed by Mr. Peacock. 


(signed) Canning. 









* See Appendix A. 
f See' Parliamen- 
tary Return, 308 of 
1870, page 70. 
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(No. 2.) 

Government of India, Home Department, Public Consultation, 

4th March 1859. 

No 119. From'C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of' India, to 

A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 455, 

dated the 4th March 1859. 

I am directed to acknowledged) e receipt of your Despatch, No. 518,* dated 
the 20th January last, submitting, with reference to my letter No. 1719+ of • 
the 28th July, a statement by Mr. E. A. Samuells, Commissioner of Patna, 
in justification of his charges against Mr. W. Tayler, in regard to certain 
trials held by that officer in Patna in 1857. • 

2. The Honourable the Lieutenant Governor considers, and in this the 
Governor General in Council agrees with him, that Mr. Samuells satisfac¬ 
torily shows that his animadversions on those proceedings were not ground¬ 
less, but are fully borne out by the records of the case referred to. His 
Honour is, however, of opinion, that it would be more satisfactory to Mr. 
Tayler that the papers of these trials, including Mr. Tayler’s and Mr. 
Samuells’ remarks upon them, should be reported upon by the Judges of 
the Sudder Court, before the Government decides finally upon the course of 
action to be now taken in regard to Mr. Tayler. 

3 . This course of proceedings is precisely that which was prescribed in 
the 6th. paragraph of my letter above referred to, in the event of the 
Lieutenant Governor being satisfied, as he now is, that Mr. Samuells 
charges are supported by evidence enough to render further inquiry 
requisite. 

4. Had Mr. Tayler’s position, therefore, remained what it Avas when that 
letter was despatched, or what it Avas at the date of your letter now under 
reply, his Excellency in Council could only have reiterated the instructions 
therein communicated. Clearly, Mr. Tayler could not have been permitted 
to hold a judicial office until charges so seriously affecting his judicial cha¬ 
racter had been formally and finally disposed of. 

5 . But Mr. Tayler has been since placed out of employ on grounds un¬ 
connected with the charges referred to in these papers, and has, moreover, 
officially intimated his intention shortly to submit his resignation of the 
service. As, therefore, Mr. Tayler neither at present holds any judicial 
office, nor is likely again to obtain one, the Government no longer requires 
the opinion of the Judges of the Sudder Court $s to his judicial char&ctei 
to guide them in regard to his fitness for judicial employ, or for any practical 
purpose. 

6 . Mr. Tayler’s individual case would no doubt be disposed of more 
thoroughly and incontrovertably, if the opinion of the Judges of the Sudder 
Court were taken upon this part of it; but as far as the Gover nment is 
concerned, his Excellency in Council does not consider this a sufficient 
reason for keeping the discussion open by an appeal to that authority. 

7. Should anything, however, occur to prevent Mr. Tayler from carrying 
out his expressed intention of resigning the service within a short time, the 
circumstances would then be once more the same as they Avere when my 
letter of the 28th July was written, and the course now suggested by the 
Lieutenant Governor would be, in the opinion of the Supreme Government, 
as then intimated, the proper one for the Government to follow. 

8 . But Avhile his Excellency in Council would not, for the reason stated 
above, now refer the cases alluded to in this correspondence to the Judges 
of the Sudder Court, for the purposes of the Government, they do not, in 
his opinion, furnish any grounds for withholding the investigation, if Mr. 
Tayler, on his part, desires that his proceedings should be so investigated, 
and his Excellency in Council would have the reference made at once upon 
an intimation from Mr. Tayler that he wishes it to be so. 

9. I am 
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9 . I am therefore to request that, with the permission of the Lieutenant 
Governor, you will furnish Mr. Tayler with the extracts* from Mr. • See Appendix B. 
Samuells’ letter now before the Government of India, together with a copy 

of such portions of this Dispatch as may be necessary, and inform him that 
an inquiry will be instituted before the Judges of the Sudder Court into his 
judicial conduct with reference to the trials and executions in respect of 
which Mr. Samuells’ charges were preferred, if he is desirous of having the 
correctness or incorrectness of those charges investigated, and that in such 
case distinct and specific charges, of which he will be furnished with a copy, 
will be preferred, and lie will be allowed to appear in person at the inquiry, 
for the purpose of defending himself. 

10 . It will be proper also to inform Mr. Tayler that the question which 
would be referred to the judges for report would be, as before intimated to 
you, as to his “judicial character and the validity of the charges brought 
against him ” by Mr. Samuells, and that the record of the trials would be 
examined, “ not for the purpose of criticising the judgments on any nice 
points of law or evidence, but with a view to the decision of the personal 
questions raised concerning the general fairness of the proceedings at the 
trials with proper advertence to the very peculiar circumstances under 
which they were held.” 

11 . Should Mr. Tayler decline the inquiry, it will then only remain for 
the Lieutenant Governor to make such investigations in respect to the 
surviving prisoners referred to in Mr. J. M. Lowis’s letter of the 8 th 
February 1858, quoted in Mr. Samuells’ 123rd* paragraph, as he may * See Appendix B 
consider necessary to satisfy himself as to their guilt or innocence, and in 

case he be satisfied of their innocence, to pardon them. 

12 . The Governor General in Council desires to be informed whether any 
inquiry has been made with reference to the statements of the approvers 

in the Allipore Jail, reported in the 132nd* paragraph of Mr. Samuells’ * See Appendix B. 
letter. 

(No. 3.) 

From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to 
W. Tayler, Esq., No. 1635 ; dated 12th March 1859. 

With reference to paragraphs 283 to 294 of your letter* dated the 3rd r 

April 1858, I am directed to i87o, page 85 .' 


(a.) Paragraphs I to 4 and 6 to 8 of a letter from the Secretary to * ,, , 

e Government of India, Home Department, No. 1719, dated 28th of t OP WE I Cl tO yOU txl0 clCCOHl 

r &om (he | ecre t ary to the Government of Benga. to the P^g C( W 
(A.) to Appendix g e g TO teTy to the Government of India, Home Department, No. 518. SpOIldenCC noted 111 the 

r ) to Appendix “ to 136. from M*. Samuel* letter, No. margin relative to TOUT 

g.; to Append.* 2Q9fi> of 4th De(;ember 1858, together with copy of paragiaplis 283 to proceedings m the trial of 

xlfJtZ Mr ' Tftyler ’ # letteT ° f 3rd Apri ‘ 1868, quoted for rcsdy the Patna conspirators in 

.. , f (tf.) Extract paragraphs X to 11 from a letter from the Secretary to 1857, and to request that 
thta&S: ' Government of India, Home Department, Ho. 455, of 4th mstaut. yf)u wi jj f Qr t J le j n f or . 

mation of the Lieutenant Governor, whether it is your wish that an inquiry 
should be made respecting those proceedings, in the manner indicated in 
Mr. Beadon’s letter of the *4th instant. 


* No. 2 of this Re¬ 
turn. 


(No. 4.) 

From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to C. 

Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, 

No. 2265; dated Fort William, the 6th April 1859. 

With reference to your letter No. 455, dated the 4th ultimo,* I am directed 3 ot thls Re ' 
to forward, for the information of his Excellency the Governor General of 
India in Council, copy of one* from Mr. W. Tayler, declining to avail himself "Dated the 29 th 
of the proffered inquiry into his judicial conduct in connection with the trial u Uino ' 
of the Patna conspirators in 1857. 
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*See Parliamentary 
Rotiirn,308of 1879 
page 70. 


*See Parliamentary 
Return. 2^8 of 1879 
page 44. 

* Appendix B. 


*Sec Parliamentary 
Return, 308 of 1879, 
page 26. 




*!Sce Parliamentary 
Return, 308 of 187', 
page 70. 

*a See Parliamentary 
Return, 238 of 1879, 
page 44. 


(Enclosure to No. 4.) 

*rom W. Tayler , Esq., to A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, dated the 29 th March 1859 . 

I have the honour to acknowledge \o»r letter, No. 635, of the 12th instant, 
with its enclosures, and beg to state that, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case as Mr. Samuells has disavowed the offensive and dishonouring imputa¬ 
tions which his words appeared to me to convey, and as I am about so soon to 
resign the Service, I have no desire to subject myself to any further anxiety or 
harassment. 

2. While, therefore, 1 am thankful to the Governor General in Council for 
offering me the option of a public inquiry, ! beg respectfully to decline it, and 
shall take the liberty of submitting, hereafter, the reasons which nave induced 
me to do so. 


APPENDICES. 


ArrENBrx A. 


h rom A. ft. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to C. Beadon , Esq., 
Secretary to the Government of India, No. 518, dated 20th January 1859. 

, paragraph 6 of your letter of the 28t.h July last, No. 1719, 41 the honourable the 
, President in Council, in noticing the comments of Mr. Samuells on Mr. W. Tayler’s pro¬ 
ceedings in certain trials held by him at Patna, expressed an opinion that means should 
be taken “ for compelling his (Mr. Tayler’s) accuser either to substantiate the charges or 
to withdraw them,” and with this view directed that the Lieutenant Governor (after 
further inquiry from Mr. Samuells), if necessary, should determine s ‘ whether Mr- 
Samuells’ charges are groundless, or whether they are supported by evidence enough to 
render further inquiry necessary, not into the judgments themselves' but into the conduct 
and character of the Judges.” 

2. Mr. Samuells was furnished with a copy of the above letter, and requested to submit 
“any explanation that he might desire to offer.” He has in reply drawn up a full and 
elaborate defence of his whole conduct in connection with his letter of the 29th January* 
last, against which Mr. Tayler had protested, and this will in due course be submitted 
for the consideration of the Government, of India; but, in the meanwhile, I am desired 
to forward an extract* of that portion of his letter which refers more particularly to the 
passages which contain what the President in Council understands to be charges against 
Mr. Tayler in respect to his proceedings in the trials adverted to. 

3. It appears to the Lieutenant Governor that Mr. Samuells satisfactorily shows that 
his animadversions on those proceedings were not groundless, hut are fully borne out by 
the records of the cases referred to; his Honour cannot, however, but feel that this 
conclusion, arrived at, as it has been, by an examination of the proceedings by parties, 
some of whom Mr. Tayler would consider hostile to, and prejudiced against, himself, 
would not be satisfactory to that gentleman, and under this impression he ventures to 
repeat the suggestion contained in my letter of the 9th April last, No. 1090,* that, before 
any further steps are taken in the matter, the papers connected with these trials, including 
Mr. Tayler’s and Mr. Samuells’ remarks upon them, be submitted to the Judges of the 
Sudder Court for report. 

4. Such a report would place in a clear light before Government the true merits of the 
case, and afford the means of deciding whether or not there has been anything in Mr. 

Tavler’s proceedings which renders it necessarv that formal charges should be framed, 
and Mr. Tayler brought to trial under Act XXXYII. of 1850, in the manner contem¬ 
plated in the 7th paragraph of your letter of the 28th July last.* 

5. For convenience of reference, an extract from Mr. Samuells’ letter of the 29th 
January last, No. 3253,* containing his remarks on Mr. Tayler’s trials, is also herewith 
transmitted, in order that his Honour the President in Council may judge how far the 
observations there made on this particular point are justified by the explanation now 
submitted by Mr. Samuells. 
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Appendix B. 


Extract from a Letter from E. A . Samvells , Esq., Commissioner of Patna , to A . 72. 

Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal; No. 2096, dated the 14th 

December 1858. 

Para. 117. I HATE nowhere either said or implied that Mr. Tayler had “knowingly 
and wilfully doomed innocent and unoffending men to death.” I do not doubt for a 
moment that Mr. Tayler conscientiously believed every man he executed to be deserving 
of death, I confess, however, that I am very much astonished at hie denying that he 
hung or transported people whom other judges would have acquitted ; for 1 imagined 
that this was a fact on which he particularly plumed himself. The proof that he did so 
is unquestionable. It is not necessary to refer to the case of Looft Ali, whom his notes to 
the judge show that he would have hung, had he not fortunately been deprived of the 
power, or to the men in Peer Ali’s case, whom, but for Mr. Lewis’s interference, he wtiuld 
have'doomed to a similar fate. I will take the case of Waris Ali, on whose “speedy 
execution” Mr. Tayler prides himself.* 

118. The magistrate of Tirhoot conceived suspicions against one Waris Ali, a police 
jemadar under him, on account of the pertinacity with which he applied for leave, and had 
him apprehended. A bundle of letters was found in his house, and amongst them some 
of a highly suspicious character from Ali Kureem, a wealthy zemindar, and trader of 
Patna and Gya. To one of these he was writing an answer when seized, expressive of 
his great desire to join his correspondent. The magistrate sent Waris Ali to Major 
Holmes, of the 12 th Irregulars, at Sigowlee, who was a Commissioner under Act XIV. 

* 1 am told lie was not formally rested with powers of a of 1857,* and had the reputation 
Commissioner till after his disposal of this case, hut he had of being an advocate for the sternest 
assumed them with the tacit consent of Mr. Tayler and some measures Major Holmes passed 
of the magistrates.^ . him on to General Lloyd at Dina- 

pore, with the following letter: 

“My dear Gene ral.— The magistrate of Tirhoot has sent me a jemadar of police, with 
a polite request to hang him up. The chief evidence against this man is a letter of doubt¬ 
ful import, in which he speaks of a great merchandise, and his friends joining to obtain 
the pearl of hie desire; the merchandise supposed to mean a conspiracy, and the pearl of 
his desire rebellion and murder—rather vague to string a chap up on; so I have sent him 
to you in irons, that he may be placed in the European barracks ; and his fellow con¬ 
spirators at Patna being seized, the matter can be properly sifted by a commission of 
European officers, and justice dealt out accordingly.” 

119. On the 30th July, Major Holmes wrote to the General again on the same subject ; 
“ About the man Waris Ali. I wish to point out that my great power over my own men 
and the natives of these parts arises from their own sense of my perfect justice and perfect 
determination. They know that if I am convinced that a man is guilty, his life is not. 
worth an hour’s purchase ; but were I to condemn a man on mere suspicion , which was 
really all I had to go on in this case, I should be looked on as bloody-minded and unjust, 
and I should loose half my real power. I went over those papers carefully with my 
native officers, and they and I quite concur in our minds about them.” 

120 . General Lloyd forwarded the prisoner to Mr. Tayler. Ali Kureem had not been 
apprehended, and the evidence against Waris Ali was precisely the same as that which 
Major Holmes had declared insufficient. No witnesses were produced against him. His 
own letters and the letters of Ali Kureem were read over in his presence, and he was 
arraigned as follows :— 

“ Your letter to Ali Kureem, and his letters to you, relative to wicked transactions 
and consultations have been read in your presence. From these, your complicity and 
privity are evident, what is your answer?” The prisoner thus advertised of the inter¬ 
pretation which the judge bad put on the letters, denied all knowledge of them. The 
witnesses to the finding of the letters, who had been examined before the magistrate, were 
not summoned. There was no evidence given on the trial as to where, or how*, the letters 
had been found. No overt act was charged against the prisoner. The letter he was 
writing, when seized, through containing some suspicious phrases about a lawsuit, were 
quite consistent with his innocence, as several of Ali Kureem’s letters show that the latte 1 * 
was really carrying on an important lawsuit for Waris Ali in Patna. Ali Kureem’s 
letters, though more suspicious, were also, looking to his extensive trading speculations, 
susceptible of explanation ; and no evidence of any plot or treason was given. Ali 
Kureem’s name, it is to he observed, had not at that time been mentioned in connection 
with Peer Ali’s insurrection ; and there is even now no reliable evidence of his being* 
concerned in that affair. Yet the prisoner was convicted of complicity, sentenced to 
death, and executed. 

121. A fortnight afterwards Mr. Tayler (page 87 of the Blue Book) w r rites thus to 
Government respecting him : “ He was evidently, I think, not in Ali Kureem’s secrets. 
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as he was in such excessive alarm and despair that I am convinced he would have done 
anything to save his life.” So that here was a man hung whom another Commissioner 
had refused to punish, and hung on what Major Holmes justly termed “ mere suspicion ” 
of privity in a conjectural plot. 

122 . I by no means intend to deny that the suspicion was strong. It was quite suffi¬ 
cient to justify his being sent to Calcutta or the Andamans as a State prisoner. But I 
ask, what was th^ crime for which it was thought necessary to take this man's life? 
Even suppose that we allow that Mr. Tayler was justified in interpreting the ambiguous 
phrases oi Ali Kureem’s letters in the most unfavourable sense, a mode of interpretation 
(as Major Holmes remarks in another letter I have not thought necessary to quote) under 
which no man's life would be safe, and that these letters are good evidence against Waris 
Ali, the utmost we can say the man was guilty of is, that he knew generally of the exist¬ 
ence of a conspiracy, and had an intention of joining in it if he could find an opportunity. 
Mr. Tayler evidently did not imagine any higher crime against him. Yet for this sin of 
unripened intent he hung him on the same gallows with men who had been convicted of 
open rebellion, and of the murder of* Dr. Lyell. I append the papers of this case, which I 
have carefully translated. It will be found, I think, that Waris Ali was guilty of no 
offence known to the law. 

123. That Mr. Tayler transported men whom other judges would have acquitted will 
be fully proved by the following copy of a letter from Mr. Lowis, the former magistrate 
of Patna, who sat with Mr. Tayler as Commissioner on the trial of Peer Ali IChan and 
others. 

From the Magistrate of Midnapore to the Commissioner of the Patna Division, 

dated the 8th February 1888. 

“ As Patna is now considered quiet, I would beg to bring to your notice a circumstance 
connected with the late disturbances there, which, should you think fit, you can lay before 
the Government. 

u After the riot in which Dr. Lyell lost his life, certain persons said to have been con¬ 
cerned in it were brought up for trial before Mr. Tayler, the Commissioner, and myself. 
Of the guilt of some of these men there certainly was no doubt, and they were accordingly 
convicted and at once hung. Of the participation of the remainder of the prisoners t 
had, however, strong doubts; and I held that on the evidence against them it was impos¬ 
sible for me to convict. I, therefore, proposed remanding them until further inquiry 
could be made. To this Mr. Tayler objected, and endeavoured to prove that there being 
the same evidence against all, all must be equally guilty. He, however, failed to convince 
me, and I still adhered to my former opinion. Mr. Tayler then proposed that the 
prisoners should be sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment, and that when the country 
became quiet the Government might, if it saw fit, inquire into the matter. The critical 
state of affairs demanded that no difference of opinion should appear between us; I, there¬ 
fore, yielded the point so strongly urged by Mr. Tayler, and consented to the sentence of 
imprisonment being recorded, determining to refer the matter as soon as quiet was 
perfectly restored. I had hoped that Mr. Tayler would have joined me in this reference, 
and wrote to him, inviting him to do so, but he declines having anything to do with 
the matter, the whole of the above circumstances having apparently escaped his 
memory. 

f< I am sorry to say that in the move from Patna hay* notes on this case were lost. I 
shall, therefore, feel obliged, in the event of your handing the matter up to Government, 
by your supplying the names of the parties from the records of your office. The warrant 
for their imprisonment bears the same date as that of the one ordering the execution of 
Golam Abbas and others.” 

124. Mr. Tayler, it would appear, now professes ignorance of the arrangement which 
Mr. Lowis mentions, but no one who knows Mr. Lowis will doubt the perfect truthful¬ 
ness of his statement, and if Mr. Tayler denies it, he must account for having sentenced 
a number of men to 10 years imprisonment on precisely the same evidence as that on 
which he hung others. 

125. I have said in my January letter that there was a very general belief that the 
majority of the men hung by Mr. Tayler were innocent. Reports to this effect were 
current in Calcutta before I came up here, and had, I believe, reached the ears of the 
Lieutenant Governor. In the course of the first month or two after my arrival at Patna 
I noted the names of 14 men who were believed by different people who spoke to 
me on the subject to have been the victims of false evidence. This memorandum has 
been lost or mislaid, for I cannot now find it. Of the fact that this report was prevalent, 
however, both here and in Calcutta, there can be no doubt. 

126. The material question is, whether there was any good ground for such.a report. 
On this point I did not give any opinion in my letter to Government, for the examination of 
the trials had been very cursory. What I said, it will be seen, was, that it was not to be 
wondered at that such a report did prevail, considering how completely Mr. Tayler had 

placed 
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a certain number of men taken off the streets with them before the witnesses were 
admitted, was not adopted, nor was a single witness subjected to any cross-examination. 
Mr. Tayler had full confidence in Moula Buksh, believed that he must have secured the 
right man, and apparently looked on the evidence as a mere matter of form. 

134. Mr. Tayler points to the fact that Mr. Lowis sat with him as Commissioner on 
those trials. Why he adopted the unusual course of associating* the magistrate with 
himself on the bench, I do not know. But the Roobukaree, or final order in each case, 
I observe, runs in the name of Mr. Tayler alone, and it is evident from Mr. Lowis’s 
letter, which I have quoted above, to what an extent he was overruled by his superior. 
The chief responsibility of these trials, therefore, must rest, it. appears to me, with Mr. 
Tayler. 

135. The records of the trials were received by me from Calcutta in the middle of 
September. They had been translated there, but the translation is not so exact as could 
be wished, and I have wasted much time in the endeavour to obtain a more accurate 
translation here. 1 have not succeeded, however, and I have no time to undertake the 
task myself; I now, therefore, return the cases with the original translations, but. I have 
added a paper drawn out in a tabular form which will show at a glance the nature of the 
evidence against each prisoner, and the extraordinary elasticity of the witnesses’ 
memories. 

13fi. I observe that these cases have already been examined by the Judge of the 24- 
Pergunnahs, and that his opinion of the evidence coincides with my own. I am confident 
that no judicial officer could conscientiously come to any other conclusion. My objections 
to Mr Tayler’s proceedings, I beg particularly to point out, are not founded upon any 
technical defects in the record. If I looked to these, I might reasonably maintain that 
as no oral evidence or defence was taken before the Commissioner, the prisoners had 
never legally been tried at all. Nor have I dwelt on the minor discrepancies and im¬ 
probabilities of the witnesses’ statements. What I contend is, that the witnesses’ whole 
evidence to identity is, on the face of it, suspicious in the highest degree, if not altogether 
incredible; that Mr. Tayler took no pains either to sift this evidence or to ascertain if it 
would be corroborated ; that by acting upon it, without further inquiry, he placed him¬ 
self in the hands of Moula Buksh, who produced it; and that by so doing he has laid 
himself open to the imputation, whether well or ill-founded, of having condemned 
innocent men to death. I fully admit that every allowance must be made for the state 
off affairs at the time when these trials took place ; but I must observe, at the same time, 
that this division was not, like the North-West Provinces, in a state of anarchy; that on 
the 7th of July, when the principal trial took place, the various districts of the division 
were undisturbed, and that there was nothing to render necessary any hasty or preci¬ 
pitate proceedings. I need hardly add that the effect on the minds of the disaffected 
would have .been much greater if none had been executed but those whose guilt was clearly 
proved. The only effect of punishments, which are not believed by the people to be just, 
is to increase disaffection, and to enable rebels to argue that they run no greater risk 
than innocent men. 
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placed himself in the hands of Moula Buksh, the Mahoinedan Deputy Magistrate, with' 
regard to these trials ; and an examination of the record of the trials will amply bear out 
this remark. Mr. Tayler’s denial that he made over the cases to Moula Buksh has 
already been noticed. It is clear that whether M r. Lowis gave the original order or not 
(and there is no public proceeding on the subject among the papers, as Mr. Tayler in his 
290th paragraph alleges) is a matter of very little consequence, as Mr. Tayler confessedly 
sanctioned the proceeding, took the case entirely out of the magistrate’s hands, and made 
Moula Buksh establish his cutcherry in his own compound. The evidence in the case was 
all taken by Moula Buksh. When he committed the case for trial he proceeded with 
this written evidence and the witnesses and prisoners to Mr. Tayler’s house. No fresh 
depositions were taken. The evidence arid answers already recorded before Moula 
Buksh were merely read over, a practice which has been repeatedly condemned as giving 
cover in this country to gross abuses. The witnesses were desired to identify the 
prisoners, which, as they had already seen them on several occasions, and no other parties 
were mixed with them, they had no, difficulty in doing. With three or four trifling 

Pour trivial questionsaltogether ap- exceptions it does not appear from the record that any 
pear to have been asked, three from additional questions were put either to witnesses or 
one witness and one from another prisoners. Although the evidence of the witnesses was 
almost wholly to the identity of persons they had seen under circumstances most 
unfavourable to recognition, and was otherwise of a highly suspicious character, none of the 
usual tests were applied to it. No prisoner was asked whether he wished any witnesses 
called in his defence; and the witnesses named by two or three of the prisoners at the 
Thannah were not examined. On the written depositions, as they were handedin by Moula 
Buksh, and on the testimony of the men whom he thought fit to produce, the prisoners 
were convicted without any independent inquiry whatever. 

127. Of the extent to which Mr. Tayler placed himself in the hands of Moula Buksh 
in this matter it is impossible, however, to judge without a short analysis of the proceed¬ 
ings of this officer, and of the evidence which he submitted to the Commissioners. It 
may be convenient that I should first state the facts of the case. 

The rioters, from 50 to 100 in number, appear to have assembled about seven o’clock 
in the evening of the 3rd July, at the house of Peer Ali Khan, a bookseller, who resided 
in a lane which leads off from the main street of the city of Patna. They issued from 
this lane into the main street with drums beating, colours flying, and shouts of Ali, Ali. 
Their heads and faces were bound up with cloths in a fashion common to dacoits and 
lattewallas; and they were variously armed with guns, which they occasionally dis¬ 
charged, swords, spears, &c. They first plundered the Catholic Chapel which stands near 
the entrance of the lane, and then proceeded eastward towards the opium godown, 
plundering the shops and disarming the police. They were encountered at two different 
times by the patrol, Darogah Syed Oodeen, and a sowar of the name of Peer Beg. The 
Darogah shot one of the rioters dead, but was himself so severely wounded that he 
subsequently died. The sowar wounded another, and the rebels then fled west, but shortly 
afterwards returned. Dr. Lyell, who had started on horseback from the godown on 
hearing of the disturbance, with a small party of Sikhs and Naibs, but had unfortu¬ 
nately vantered on alone, was encountered by them on their return and shot. The 
Sikhs came up immediately afterwards, and found only three men on the spot, who fled 
on being fired at. The rest had previously dispersed. The whole affair appears to have 
been o ver in about three-quarters of an hour. 

128. The first, information of any kind which was received after the insurrection took 
place appears to have been furnished by one Peer Buksh, a drummer. This man was 
apprehended on the night of the insurrection, the 3rd July, running away with a bag of 
■pice in his hand. Wheu taken to the Thannah he denied knowing anything of the 
disturbance. On the 4th, however, the bag was identified by a Poddar named 
Monee Tamolee as having been stolen from his shop by the rioters; and Peer Buksh 
in the afternoon confessed that he had been induced to beat the drum before the 
rebels, and named four men who he declared were concerned in the insurrection. On the 
same day he is taken before Moula Buksh, and examined, when he gives five names. 

He is particularly asked, at the end of his deposition, if there was anyone else, and he 
says there was a Dhobee whom he could recognise, clearly implying that he could recognise 
no one else. He is sent back to the Thannah with orders to the Darogah to arrest the 
persons named, and search their houses. The Darogah then, on the 5th, takes a fresh 
deposition from Peer Buksh. He had, it would seem, apprehended a number of men, 
though on what information is not apparent, and he paraded those men before Peer Buksh, 
and naming them one by one, asked him if he could recognise them. Peer Buksh on this 
picked out 12 men. He denied having seen the others. On the 6th he is again examined 
before Moula Buksh, and he then identified 23, two of those being men he had not recog¬ 
nized the previous day. This Peer Buksh was never admitted as a witness, but Ins 
confession seems to have been treated as evidence against the persons he named or identified. 

129. The first witness in the case is one Rodrigues, generally called Radhey Kishen 
in the papers of the case. He gave his evidence at the Thannah on the 5th. He then 
named eight men whom he declared he had recognised. On the 6th, when examined 
before the deputy magistrate, he identified 27, and omitted three names which he had 
previously given. On the 9th he identified four, and on the 5th August one more; 
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altogether 35. In his deposition on the 5th, he spoke of Dr. Lyell’s death, and the pro¬ 
ceedings of the rebels generally as matter of hearsay ; and he said nothing of having gone 
down to the opium godown or having seen Dr. Lyeil. On the 6t.h he deposed that lie had 
gone to the opium godown and warned Dr. Lyeil, that he accompanied him to the scene 
of the disturbance, and saw Peer Ali shoot him. No questions are asked eitherby Moula 
Buksh or Mr. Tayler as to the discrepancies. The report of the Sikh Subadar 
Mahomed IIossein, which will be found at page 65 of the Blue Book, was in many 
respects at variance with his deposition. Dr. Lyeil was on horseback, and in spite of 
the entreaties of the "Sikhs, pushed on, when he heard the firing, so fast, that they, active 
as they are, could not keep near him. How did Rodrigues manage to do so, and how is 
it that the Sikh .Subadar made no mention of Rodrigues? Neither the Sikhs nor any 
other persons were examined as to the truth of this story. Rodrigues is a man who 
dresses in European garb. The outbreak took place at dusk, and he himself states that the 
rioters were Dhata I'ninaa ; that is to say, that they had cloths hound over the head and 
upper and lower parts of the face, so as to have nothing visible but the nose and eyes. 
It might have been expected that he would be asked to explain how it was that he 
escaped when Dr. Lyeil was murdered, and how a person well known in the neighbour¬ 
hood to be a Christian could remain long enough in the vicinity of the mob to be able to 
identify 35 men (most of whom he did not pretend to have seen before) merely by the 
shifting light of an occasional lamp on the small portions of their faces which they permitted 
to be visible, and in nil the confusion of a street emeute. But neither these nor any 
other of the numerous questions which suggest themselves on the perusal of such sus¬ 
picious evidence were put, and, as I said before, no inquiry was made with a view of 
testing his statements. The Commissioner bad entire reliance on his deputy, Moula 
Buksh, and received without question the evidence which he placed before him. 

130. There were four other witnesses, three of whom appear originally to have been 
arrested on suspicion of being themselves concerned in the disturbance,. Two of them 
were mere boys. The evidence of all was to the same effect, that they had met or seen 
the mob, and had noticed particular persons, so as to be able to identify them. The second 
witness, Oolahdeen, named two prisoners on the 5th, along with four persons not brought 
to trial. On the 6th he identified 19. The third witness, Goubar Chokralv, recognises 
two men on the 5th, identifies 26 on the 6th, four on the 13th, and one on the 
6th August. He says, on the 5th, that besides the four he recognised, there were about 
25 men assembled ; on the 6th, however, he raises the number to 50. The fourth, 
Bukshee Rungrez, named or identified four prisoners the first day, and 22 the next, 
three on the 9th, and two on the 5th August. The fifth, who lives in the same lane with 
Peer Ali Khan, named him and two of his. servants (not brought to trial) in his first 
deposition. He then expressly stated that he was unable to identity or “ take notice 
of many.” Yet on the 6th he identified 25, and on the 13th three more. 

131. Except in the cases of Peer Ali Khan and Peer Buksh, there appears to be no 
corroborative evidence whatever agaiust any one of the prisoners. The same five 
witnesses appear in all the trials, and what is a most suspicious circumstance, they identify 
for the most part the same men, though they all witnessed the disturbance from different 
points and at different times. The sliopkeepers, whose houses were plundered, the police, 
who were disarmed by the rioters, or who opposed them, the hundreds of people, whose 
houses were on the road which they traversed, do not appear on the trial, although several 
of them say at the Thannah they could identify some of the rioters if they were again to 
see them; nor is evidence produced to show that the prisoners were absent from their 
houses on the night of the disturbance, or that their conduct had been previously suspicious; 
very few of the prisoners appear even to have afforded ground for suspicion by absconding. 

132. In the trial held on the 6th of August three men were admitted as Queen’s 
evidence, but no depositions were taken from them. The confessions which they had 
previously made were treated as evidence against their fellow-prisoners, who do not how¬ 
ever appear to have been allowed any opportunity of cross-examining them. These 
approvers were afterwards sent to the Alipore Gaol. They there mentioned to their fellow- 
prisoners that they had been compelled by a deputy magistrate to give false evidence 
against a number of people at Patna, and the circumstance coming to the ears of the 
superintendent of the gaol, he took down their depositions and forwarded them to me. 
What truth there may be in these depositions there is no knowing; but the recantation 
of the approvers renders it impossible to place any reliance on the statements which they 
recorded before the deputy magistrate, and must also cast great doubt on the quasi con¬ 
fessions which were obtained from several prisoners, confessions in which, while denying 
their own complicity, the prisoners implicate other parties. These are precisely the sort 
of confessions which clever Darogahs know so well how to extort from prisoners in 
dacoity cases by holding out to them hopes of pardon. 

133. There is, therefore, nothing in the case against the great majority of the prisoners, 
but evidence to identity, which is said to have taken place under circumstances, and to 
an extent which renders the testimony of the witnesses, to my mind, utterly incredible, 
and which I cannot but think ought to have induced Mr. Tayler to receive it with the 
utmost caution. Even the simple and obvious precaution, however, of muffling the 
prisoners up, as they were said to have been on the night of the insurrection, and mixing 
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RETURN of the following Papers, relating to the Case of Mr. W. Tayler, of 
Patna : 1 . Letter from Mr. Tayler to the Government of Bengal, dated 
14th day September 1858, with Reply from the (jovernment of Bengal, dated 
23rd September 1858, No. 3680; 2. Letter from Mr. Tayler to the 
Government of Bengal, dated 27th September 1858; 3. Letter from Mr. 
Tayler to the Government of Bengal, dated 28th September 1858, with 
Reply from the Government of Bengal, dated 4th October 1858, No. 3843; 
4. Letter from the Government of Bengal to Mr. Tayler, dated 
1st October 1858 ; 5. Letter from Mr. Tayler to the Government of India, 
dated 10th October 1858 ; 6. Letter from Mr. Tayler to the Government 
of Bengal, dated 11th January 1859; 7. Letter from the Government of 
Bengal to Mr. Tayler, dated 26th January 1859; 8. Letter from Mr. 
Tayler to the Government of Bengal, dated 25th May 1859. 


(No. 1.) 

(For Reply, see No. 3 of this Return.) 

From W. Tayler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing, to A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal ; dated Patna, the 14th September 1858. 

Ma y I request the favour of being informed whether the papers of the 
case, in which the conspirators concerned in the outbreak at Patna were 
sentenced, were sent to Calcutta last year, and examined under the orders 
of the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor, and, if so, whether the result 
was considered satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 


(No. 2.) 

(For Reply, see Nos. 6 and 9 of this Return.) 

From W. Tayler, Esq., late Commissioner of Patna, to A. R. Young, Esq., 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal; dated Patna, the 14th Sep¬ 
tember 1858. 

May I solicit the favour of being informed whether any steps have been 
taken for the publication of my two letters of the 3rd and 5tli Api'il 1858, 
in reply to Mr. Samuells’s attack on my character. 

The letter of Mr. Samuells’s having been given by the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor to the public, I conclude His Honor will admit the justice of giving- 
similar publicity to my reply. 

I would also request to be informed whether the aforesaid letters have 
been forwarded to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 
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(No. 3.) 

From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to 
W. Tayler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing, No. 3680; dated the 23rd Sep¬ 
tember 1858. 

I am directed by the Lieutenant Governor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter* dated the 14th instant, and to inform you in reply, that the 
papers therein alluded to, regarding the conspirators concerned in the out¬ 
break at Patna, are about to undergo examination under the directions of 
the Supreme Government, the result of which examination will be reported 
to proper authority. 


(No. 4.) 

(For Reply, see No. 8 of this Return.) 

From W, Tayler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing, to A. R. Young, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal; dated Patna, the 27th Sep¬ 
tember 1858. 

In my letter of the 3rd of April last, when replying to the attack made 
upon me by Mr. E. A. Samuells, I claimed the protection of the Governor 
General in Council from certain grave and offensive charges made against 
me in the matter of the conspirators who were sentenced to death for com¬ 
plicity in Dr. Lyall’s murder. 

It is five months since I submitted that letter, but I have as yet received 
no intimation of the steps taken in compliance with my appeal. 

It is now, however, confidently reported that Mr. Samuells has been called 
upon to establish the statements made by him. 

If this report is true, I take the liberty of respectfully submitting for the 
consideration of the Honourable the President in Council, whether, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case it would not be fair that, instead of 
an inquiry conducted privately by the very party who has uttered these 
calumnious statements, and who, holding the office of Commissioner at the 
time of enquiry, necessarily possesses great influence over the minds of the 
natives, whom he cites as believing that the men executed were innocent. 
Whether, instead of such a private and uncontrolled enquiry, substantive 
justice does not demand that a public commission of impartial men should 
be appointed to examine the proceedings, and, if necessary, take evidence 
on the subject in my presence, and the presence of the numerous gentlemen 
who witnessed the trial. 

I believe that I may safely say that no more grave or serious imputation 
could possibly be cast by one public officer upon another than that wdiich 
Mr. Samuells has thought fit to cast upon me, none certainly, which, if 
deserved, would be morally and judicially more ruinous to the character of 
the officer accused, and certainly none, which I should consider more dis¬ 
creditable to me as a public officer, or more disgraceful to me as a Christian 
gentleman. 

I would respectfully therefore submit, that in proportion to the gravity of 
the accusation, and the seriousness of the consequences to the individual 
accused, in the event of the charge being established, the inquiry should be 
deliberate and careful, and so conducted as to avoid all appearance of par¬ 
tiality or prejudice. 

I request that this letter may be forwarded with as little delay as possible 
to the Supreme Government. 
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(No. 5.) 

(Fox' Reply, vide No. 7 of this Return.) 

From IF. Tayler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing, to A. R. Young, Esq., Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Bengal; dated Patna, 27 September 1858. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 3616, 
of 21st September, informing me that it is “ inexpedient ” to appoint me 
to any district in Behar. 

The Honourable the Lieutenant Governor is of course the best judge 
of what is expedient or inexpedient in the distribution of the executive 
offices within his jurisdiction, but when a formal case is laid upon a high 
public officer, and he is officially excluded from employment in any district 
within a large and important province in which he is known and acknow¬ 
ledged to have served with credit and distinction, I would respectfully 
submit that a slur is thereby cast upon him which must be highly injurious 
to his reputation. 

I would therefore, with all deference, solicit the favour of being informed 
of the grounds on which my employment in Behar is considered inexpedient, 
that, in case the reasons alleged are such as to involve what I consider 
unfounded or undeserved imputations, I may adopt the necessary steps for 
the vindication of my character before the highest authorities. 


(No. 6.) 

(For Reply, see No. 9 of this Return.) 

From W. Tayler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing, to A. R. Young, Esq., Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Bengal; dated the 28th September 1858. 

In reply to your letter,* No. 3589, of the 21st inst., I take the liberty of 
pointing out that the question I asked in my former letter, of the 14th inst.,f 
was whether “ any steps have been taken for the publication of my two 
letters in reply to Mr. Samuells’s attack upon my character.” 

The information given in your letter, now under acknowledgment, had 
been, as you state, previously communicated to me, and is not the informa¬ 
tion I ventured to ask for. 


(No. 7.) 

From A. M. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to 
W. Tayler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing, on Leave (Patna), No. 3792: 
dated the 1st October 1858. 

In reply to your letter of the 27th ultimo,! requesting to be informed of 
the grounds on which the Lieutenant Governor has considered it inex¬ 
pedient that you should be appointed to any district in Behar, I am directed 
to acquaint you that his Honor declines to enter into any correspondence 
with you on the subject. 
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(No. 8.) 


From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to 
W. Tayler, Esq., Judge of Mvmensing, on Leave at Patna, No. 3793; 
dated the 1st October 1858. 

I am directed- to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 27th 
ultimo,* in which you point out the course which you think should be 
followed in the conduct, of an inquiry, which you understand to be going 
on in reference to certain statements made by Mr. Samuells regarding your 
proceedings at Patna, and request that your letter may be forwarded with 
as little delay as possible to the Supreme Government. 

2. In reply, I am directed to inform you that, under orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on your appeal of the 3rd April last, Mr. Samuells has been • 
called upon to explain fully his reasons for making the statements referred 
to, and the Lieutenant Governor has been instructed, on receipt of such 
explanation, to deal with the case as may seem fit, with reference to the 
evidence which may he adduced by Mr. Samuells in support of his asser¬ 
tions. 

3. When Mr. Samuells’s reply has been received, his Honor will deter¬ 
mine what may be proper to be done, and whether or not any public inquiry 
is necessary. 

4. Such being the state of the case, the lieutenant Governor declines to 
forward your letter to the Supreme Government. 


(No. 9.) 

From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to 
W. Tayler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing, on Leave at Patna, No. 3843; 
dated the 4th October 1858. 

In reply to your letter! of the 28 th ultimo, relative to the publication of 
your letters of the 3rd and 5th April last, I am directed to inform you that 
the Lieutenant Governor does not at present think fit to publish the letters 
in question, which are still under consideration and the subject of inquiry 
by direction of the Government of India. 


(No. 10.) 

From W. Tayler,‘ Esq., Judge of Mymensing, to C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary 
to the Government of India, Home Department ; dated the 10th 
October 1858. 

The Honourable the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal having declined to 
forward the annexed letter J for the consideration and orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I believe I am justified in laying it before the President in 
Council direct. 

I also take the liberty at the same time to forward with that letter the 
copies of a correspondenee§ which has just taken place between the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor and myself, which bears closely and significantly upon the 
subject. 

From this correspondence it will he seen that I have succeeded, after two 
letters of inquiry, in eliciting from the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor 
the admission that the records of the cases in which the murderers of 
Dr. Lyell were sentenced, were sent to Calcutta last year, and examined 
under the orders of the Lieutenant Governor. 

This 
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This being the case, I venture to submit for the consideration of the 
Honourable the President in Council, not only that there is no primd facie 
ground whatever for further inquiry, save the assertions of a single officer, 
writing under the influence of violent anger, but that it is palpable that 
there can be nothing whatever in the record of the said cases which can 
justify the statements made by Mr. Samuells. 

It will be admitted, I imagine, and I shall not be considered guilty of 
disrespect if I point out that if there had been any impropriety apparent 
in the proceedings, the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor would not 
have been sorry at the opportunity of bringing forward further accusations 
against me at the time. 

I am justified in saying this, because Mr. Halliday, by charging me with 
grave criminality for exerting myself in the detection and arrest of con¬ 
spirators, and similar acts (which everyone else considers to be meritorious), 
has shown an evident desire to adduce any thing that could be converted 
into culpability. Although, therefore, his Honor had not “ as yet placed 
on record any opinion regarding the cases in question,” the fact of his not 
having done so is tolerable evidence that nothing unfavourable to me lias 
been elicited. 

Under these circumstances, I respectfully submit that, to allow Mr. 
Samuells himself, my accuser and (as may be reasonably assumed after the 
Lieutenant Governor’s present admission) my slanderer,. vested as he is 
with the local power and influence of Commissioner, to conduct any 
further investigation into a matter which may be fairly said to have been 
already decided, is scarcely fair or just towards me. 

I would respectfully submit that, in the case of any other public officer, 
after the record of the trials had been thus scrutinised by order of Govern¬ 
ment, bad such a charge been adduced, the answer would have been that 
the papers had already been examined, and the accusation was therefore 
unjustifiable. 

If, however, the honourable the President in Council considers further 
inquiry necessary or expedient, I would, with the utmost deference, repeat 
tile application already submitted to the Lieutenant Governor, viz., that a 
public and open investigation be made by some one not iinterested in supporting 
a calumny already propagated by himself, and which interested native 
sycophants may be found ready, as far as they can, to substantiate ; but 
by an impartial and. unbiassed officer, who would call for the evidence and 
opinion of the respectable , honest, and trustworthy of the community, both 
Native and European, and conduct his inquiries in my presence. 

I do not wish, in submitting this application, to make the slightest 
insinuation in regard to the integrity of Mr. Samuells, but that gentleman, 
betrayed by the violence of his passion, and urged by the machinations of my 
enemies, has committed himself to a course of conduct which his best friends 
are constrained to condemn, and has brought forward the most grave and 
offensive accusations against me, calculated to ruin my reputation as a public 
officer and a gentleman. 

If these are proved to be calumnies, the issue cannot be otherwise than 
serious to him, and it is therefore obvious that he is directly interested in 
establishing this his gratuitous charge against,me. 

Although, therefore, Mr. Samuells might not lend himself to any unfair or 
unrighteous dealing in the matter, there are those about him in which I can 
have no such confidence; and as it is notorious that there is a native clique 
at Patna, of no very respectable character, deeply interested in making it 
appear that my measures were harsh and oppressive, and as that clique, I 
regret to say, is connected by the most discreditable ties to the individual 
who is now known to have secretly maligned me to Government, and whom 
Mr. Samuells has quoted as witness -in-chief against me, I earnestly submit 
that the present mode of inquiry is not calculated to elicit the real truth, 
or to secure for me—whose character is at stake—the benefit of equal 
justice. 

It must not be lost sight of, that the removal of a single paper might be of the 
greatest consequence ; and as I am aware the papers have not been carefully 
kept, it is obvious that such a removal, cleverly effected, could never be 
detected. 
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I trust the President in Council will not consider me intrusive, or out of 
order, in submitting this application. If the charges preferred against me 
are true in the smallest particular, I am not only Unfit for a Commissioner- 
ship, but disqualified for the lowest appointment under Government. I am, 
in fact, a criminal without principle, honour, or conscience. Finally, the 
President in Council is probably ere this aware how many of the serious 
charges so confidently made by various influential parties have already been 
proved to be either false or without ground, and as the previous examination 
of these cases leaves no primd facie ground whatever for imputing any blame 
or impropriety to me, it appears hard that, my accuser should be entrusted 
with the power to exert- his authority for the substantiation of charges 
which it is oidy common justice to assume are false. 

For more than a year have efforts been made to convict me of some 
crime or other. I was turned out of my appointment at a moment’s 
warning; my bitter enemy placed' in my office ; suspected traitors encou¬ 
raged against me; their legal adviser placed in authoritysecret reports 
admitted to my prejudice ; every possible encouragement afforded to all 
those whom fancy or malice might urge to attack me, and yet to this day 
no single charge 'has been established ; nay, rather each, as it has been 
examined, has melted into air, under the bright and searching rays of 
truth. 

I submit that an officer so tried in the fire, is, on every principle of equity, 
justice, and righteous dealing, deserving of special protection from the possi¬ 
bility of further oppression and injustice at the hands of those who are 
interested in procuring his condemnation. 


<SL 


(No. 11.) 

(For Reply, see No. 12 of this Return.) 

From YV. Tagler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing, to A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal; dated 11th January 1859. 

In acknowedging the receipt of the extract from the letter of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, No. 2687, of the 8th December, forwarded with your office 
memorandum, No. 4886,* of the 24th idem, I have the honour to request 
that I may be furnished with copy of the entire letter from which the 
extract is taken, and which I presume has been written in consequence of 
my letter to the Secretary of the Government of India, from Patna, on the 
10th October 1858.+ 

I take the opportunity also of at the same time soliciting the favour of 
being furnished with a copy of the letter of the Government of India, calling- 
on Mr. Samuells to substantiate his statements recorded to my prejudice, 
and directing or authorising inquiry into, or translation of, the cases tried 
by me at Patna as Special Commissioner. 

Also of any orders which may have been passed on the subject by the 
honourable the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

I respectfully submit that great wrong is done me by the withholding any 
orders or opinion placed on record in connection with my case, and that, 
considering my character and interests are more deeply concerned in the 
controversy than those of any other person, I would with due deference 
suggest that I am, as a matter of common justice, entitled to a sight of all 

such papers. . 

It is only now that I have become acquainted with the important fact 
that the arrest of the Wahabees and disarming of the city people at Patna 
had been objected to by the Lieutenant Governor, but approved by the 

Court of Directors. t 

Should the honourable the Lieutenant Governor not feel disposed to 
comply with this request, may I beg that this letter may be forwarded for 
the orders of the honourable the President in Council with as little delay as 
possible. 
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Mr. Samuells says, that even Major Holmes did not consider there was 
sufficient proof to warrant the condemnation of this man, and yet that I 
hanged him in the absence of all evidence. 

In this statement Mr. Samuells has, I regret to say, been guilty of a 
suppression, which is scarcely creditable even in a special pleader. 

It is very true that, when Waris Ally was sent to Major Holmes by the 
Magistrate of Tirhoot, the evidence that then went with him (consisting only 
of a single unfinished letter without any collateral proof, and unaccompanied 
by any of the other letters which cast so clear a light upon his proceedings), 
this evidence undoubtedly was insufficient; and to have passed sentence of 
death upon the evidence of a single letter, unfinished and unintelligible, 
would beyond doubt have been unjustifiable. 

But when I passed sentence, the suspicion afforded by the letter was 
strengthened by the discovery of the whole correspondence between Waris Ally 
and Ali Kureem; by the manifest treason which that correspondence 
disclosed ; and by the acts of Waris Ally himself precisely tallying with the 
purport of the letters, and utterly unintelligible except on the supposition of 
treasonous intent. All this Mr. Samuells omits, with some ingenuity and 
more unfairness. 

As to the purport of Ali Kureem’s letters, if Mr. Samuells really is 
deceived by the expressions, if ho really thinks that the “commercial 
enterprise,” “the place of refuge,” the “partners from the East and 
West,” “ the pilo just ready for enjoyment,” represented the things signified 
by the words, and that Waris Ally consented to desert bis post, lose his 
appointment, and remove his property in the middle of the night, with no 
other but legitimate objects; if Mr. Samuells, an old Magistrate and a public 
officer of long experience, is blinded and deceived by shallow devices which 
every school-boy can detect, it only proves how utterly unfit he was to cope 
with the events of the crisis, and how thoroughly he would have been hood¬ 
winked (as indeed he subsequently was) by the designing crew around 
him. 

I now dismiss the subject. I am quite ready to agree to differ with Mr. 
Samuells, or anyone else, in regard to my proceedings, satisfied with the 
answer of a good conscience before God, with the conviction, which nothing 
can shake, that I did my duty, under no small difficulties, to my countrymen 
and the State, and under the strong belief that had I acted as the wisdom of 
Mr. Samuells seems to think I should have acted, we should neither of us 
have lived to conduct this controversy. 

Mr. Samuells would not have had the opportunity, which he has so rashly 
embraced, of attacking a policy which he cannot understand, nor I the painful 
task of exposing alike his malignity and his ignorance. 
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CASE OF MR. WILLIAM TAYLER, OF PATNA. 


(No. 12.) 

From A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to 
W. Tagler, Esq., Judge of Mymensing; dated 26th January 1856. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 11th 
instant,* and in reply to inform you that the Lieutenant Governor declines *n„ iui v 
either to furnish you with a copy of the papers which you apply for in that Return. " 3 
communication, or to trouble the Government of India with a reference on 
the subject. 


(No. 13.) 

Letter from W. Tagler, Esq., to the Government of Bengal : dated the 

25th May 1850. 

In my letter of the 29th March last,+ when declining to subject myself to t vide Return No 
the embarrassment and annoyance of any further inquiry in the matter of 22# <* 1888 , page c. 
the sentences passed by me on the conspirators concerned in the murder of 
Dr. Lyell, I stated that I would give the reasons for so declining the inquiry 
hereafter. 1 J 

I have now the honour to do so. 

In the first, place, Mr. Samuells has disavowed all intention of accusing me 
of knowingly or wilfully sentencing to death men whom 1 did not believe to 
be guilty. It is well that he has done so ; but it would have been better had 
he used more guarded expressions, for it is impossible to read the remarks 
contained in his celebrated letter without forming a contrary impression. 

As it is, however, the question resolves itself into a simple difference of 
opinion as to the sufficiency of the evidence, and this difference gives me, I 
rejoice to say, no concern whatever. All I will say, therefore, is, that if the 
Government intended the proceedings of the special Commission to be 
conducted under all the forms and observances of ordinary tribunals, they 
might have dispensed with special enactments, under which hundreds have 
been hanged with little or no evidence at all ; and if at such a crisis Mr. 

Samuells would really have dealt with Dr. Lyell’s murderers in the mode he 
has been pleased to lay down; if he would have gone through all the niceties 
of cross-examination, and cherished the punctilios of judicial ceremony, 

“ muffling up the heads” of the prisoners, so as if possible to bewilder the 
witnesses ; if he really would have thus acted, the Christians of Patna may 
return special thanks to Providence that their honour and their lives were 
not at that time in Mr. Samuells-s keeping. 

I dismiss this part of the subject with this single remark, and confess lam 
glad to avoid further discussion of a controversy which excites in my mind no 
other feelings now than those of pity or contempt for a spirit which could 
thus induce Mr. Samuells to thrust himself forward as the slanderer of a 
brother officer, and sneer at actions performed at least with honesty of 
purpose, and under difficulties of no common kind. 

But, while I refrain from entering into any detailed consideration of 
the elaborate criticism which Mr. Samuells has recorded in regard to the 
evidence in these cases, there are two or three important points connected with 
the subject which I must notice ; and first, I observe that Mr. Samuells has 
in fact travelled out of the path of defence required of him. He was, if 
I mistake not, called on to show, not that certain defects or irregularities 
could be discovered on an examination of the records, but that he was justified 
in recording at the time he wrote his violent and ungentlemanly letter, that 
it was generally believed that the executed men were innocent. 

It is altogether an evasion of the point raised by my appeal to the 
Supreme Government to enter upon an analysis of the papers, and rake up 
newly-discovered defects. 

I challenged his former statements, that the majority of the people thought 
that the men who had been sentenced were innocent. I asserted, and still 

2 47- B assert. 
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assert, that it is entirely untrue; and I now point as a convincing proof of 
this to the fact that Mr. Samuells has been utterly unable to substantiate 
it, save bi / repeating the assertion, a mode of proof more easy than convincing. 

He does not even name one of those who he said made the assertion, noi 
does he venture to call for their evidence, and why 1 ? simply because he does 
not dare to do so. He knows that the names would create nothing but ridicule, 
that with the exception of my accusers (Messrs. Elliott and Farquharson), 
lie could name none but the members of that wretched crew who trembled 
under my administration, suspected traitors or disreputable eliaraeteis, who 
were too glad, when they saw my acts condemned, to flatter and cajole my 
successor and his coadjutor, and,’ by throwing doubt on my proceedings, clear 
themselves from the consequences of my disapproval; the same set who signed 
the petition known in the district as the “ Rogues’ Petition, the enlightened 
and loyal clique, headed by the “ Wahabee gentlemen,” and Looft Ally Khan. . 
Secondly.—There has been foul plug in the inquiry, as I proceed to show. 

I formerly protested against a private inquiry conducted by the persons 
interested in making out a case against me, arid aided by Native sycophants, 
who would not scruple to sell themselves for a smile from their .mimecuate 
patron. I pointed out that the removal of a single paper, while it would be 
impossible to be detec ted, might yet materially affect the case, and I earnestly 
demanded that, a, public, open, and impartial inquiry should be made m my 
presence, and by unbiassed men. 

This was refused; indeed, the Lieutenant Governor would not forward my 
letter to the Supreme Government, and what, is the result \ Papers have 

been removed. . y 

One of Mr. Samuells’s principal charges against me was, that 1 had set the 

authority of the Magistrate aside and placed myself entirely rathe hands of a 
Mahometan Deputy Magistrate, Moula Buksh, to whom I had committed 
the entire management of the conspirators’ cases. 

In my answer, I showed that Mr. Samuells, in the recklessness of ange , 
had stated what was incorrect; that it was not I but the Magistrate himself, 
Moula Btiksli’s immediate superior, who had committed the case to hun tor 
inquiry, which lie did by public Roobookaree. « 

Now the accuracy of my statement, or the accuracy of Mr. Samuells s 

statement clearly turned upon this point. . 

Mr. Samuells now states that there is no such Roobookaree with the recoi a. 
Precisely as I anticipated, the Roobookaree has been removed, and we now 
see the result of a secret hole and corner inquiry affecting the character of a 
public officer, conducted by another who lias slandered him, and is interested 
in supporting the slander. . 

The third point which I notice is the statement of Mr. Lewis regarding 

Mr. Samuells expresses his confidence in the truth of Mr. Low is s 
statement; of course it suits him to do so, and is a convenient mode of 
expressing his disbelief of mine. 

I have no desire to. impugn Mr. Lowis’s accuracy. J am sure he would not 
wilfully say what is untrue, and therefore I am willing to suppose that 
something must have passed between us in our verbal communication winch 

gave him the impression he conceived. . 

But Mr. Samuells’s logical dilemma, in which he endeavours to involve me, 
is a little too absurd. Mr. Samuells does not perceive that if I have to account 
for awarding different grades of punishment on the same evidence (a thing 
frequently done), Mr. Lowis, if his statement is correct, lias to account first 
for wishing to acquit men on the same evidence as he hanged others, and 
secondly, for concurring in a definite sentence against those whom he 

does himself justice, and Mr. Samuells does not 

111 As°to the remarks about my associating the Magistrate with me, and my 
bein"' principally responsible for the trials, all these remarks only show how 
persistently■ Mr. Samuells writes on matters of winch he is profoundly 

lg Themi ly other question which I consider worthy of notice is that which 
concerns the case of Waris Ally. 
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COPY of Letter from the Registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut to the 
Secretary of the Government of Bengal, No. 351, dated the 29th day 
of June 1859, containing the Judgment of the Court in the Cases of 
certain Prisoners sentenced to Imprisonment by Mr. Taylcr, in 
connection with the Riots at Patna on the 3rd day of July 1857. 


From A. W. Russel, Esq., Registrar of the Nizamut Adawlut, to 
A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal—(No. 351, 
dated the 29th June 1859). 

I am directed by the Court to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. 
No. 2739, dated the 29th of April last, forwarding an extract from a letter 
from the Government of India, No. 851, dated the 27th idem, with the 
original record of the trials therein referred to, and requesting the Court to 
report their opinion as to the course proper to be pursued regarding the 
prisoners sentenced to imprisonment, and whether or not there is sufficient 
evidence against them to warrant their detention. 

2. The Court, after an examination of the papers received with the letter, 
has recorded the accompanying judgment. 

3. The original record which accompanied the letter is herewith 
returned. 

Judgment. 

1. On the night of the 3rd July 1857 a disturbance, which might have 
led to very serious consequences, took place in the city of Patna. A body 
of men, variously estimated from 50 to 150, bearing flags and torches, and 
headed by one Peer Ally, issued from the Roostum Ally Gully about 
8 p.m., with the intention of commencing, as alleged by some of them, a war 
against the infidels, and of plundering the town. They first attacked the 
premises of the Roman Catholic priest, and were proceeding to the Chowk, 
Kyken they Avere opposed by and resisted th'e police. One of the rioters w r as 
shdt dead, and another, who called himself Mohurrum Sheikh, was severely 
wounded and secured. Being opposed in their further progress in one 
direction, the rioters appear to have commenced to retrace their steps when 
they were met by Dr. Lyell, who, hearing of the disturbance, left the Opium 
Godown where he was living, and followed by the Sikh Guard proceeded to 
the spot. He appears to have ridden on ahead of his men, and met the 
rioters as they were returning, and was shot dead by one of their number. 
The rioters then dispersed. 


2. The 
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2. The first information regarding the rioters and their object was obtained 
from Peer Buksh. Duffally, one of their number, who had been employed to 

beat a drum at the head 
of the riotous mob, and 
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Tried on 7th July 1857V 

1. Peer Ally Khan - 

2. (ruseeta. Khuleefa 
8. Oholauva Abliass - 

4. Nundo Lai, alias Sepahi 

5. Jboonmn 

6. Mudoti - 
7* Kbajji Khan 

8. Rnrnzaivio - 

9. Peer Buksh - - ^ 

10. Peer Ally, son of Bugado© - 
It. Wahed AUy- 

12. Gholatira Ally - 

13. Mahouied Akhl>ar 

14. Ashgur Ally Khan, son of / 

Hyder Ali - 
J8. Nutthoo Cbokrah 


* * 'Hanged. 


15. Hubeebollah 

16. Fyz Ally .... 

17. Mirza Agu Mogul 

18. Uujjub Ally- - - - 

19. Ashgur Ally Beg alias Aga 

Miron 

20. Been Mahomed - 

21. Sheeb Dyal * 

22. Bhunzoo 

23. Jnggudlmr Singh 

24. Saadut Ally - 

25. Bhundoo 

26. Munnoo ■ - - 

27. Beharee 


was apprehended by a 
imprisoned for Chowkeedar with a bag 
u“bo°«r 8 and of pice in his possession, 
irons. which he admitted had 


mi 


■ ! 
\ 


for Ufo. 

Imprisoned for 14 years. 
Hanged. 


29. Peer Buksh DuUalee 
10. Sheikh Tuqeer - 
Tried ou 13th July 1857 
31. Ashrnff Ally- 

82. Guseeta, son of Donum 

83. Kullo Khan - * - - 

84. Pegumber Buksli - • - 1 

85. Batmdoor Ally - - - \ -n A i P{V m ( 3 

*6. MeerAhnmd * - - j Beleased. 

Tried on Cth August 1857 :— 

37. Klmja Ameer Jan - - Imprisoned for 14 year?. 

38. Sheikh Nubbee Buksh - j 

8». Sheikh' Buhnnrt Ally, alias t Tra , iarort «1 for life. 

Bujjub Aliy - l 

“ J Hanged. 

Released. 

- | Sons of Hukeom Futteh Ally. 


Remanded; but subsequently, on the 13th July, transported 


40. Dilawur 

41. Ovvsnf Hossain 

42. Chaldee Go walla 

43. Abdool Kadir 
*44. Ally Hussun 
*45. Sheikh Mehider Ally 
*46. Sheikh Yelayet Ally 


* These men were apprehended, and required to give security for attendances; but were 


been plundered from the 
shop of Munny Turn- 
booly. Acting on the 
information obtained 
from him the Darogah 
of Thannah Shekar- 
pore apprehended and 
sent in to the Deputy 
Magistrate on 6th 
July 1857, 24 indivi¬ 
duals, and the Darogah 
of Thannah Khaja 
Kulan on the same 
date forwarded other 

ultimately released without being put on their trial. pi'iSOnei’S tllld Certain 

witnesses who reside or have shops in the vicinity of Roostum Ally Gully, and 
saw the rioters issuing forth and were able to identify some of their number. 

3. The names of the prisoners apprehended and tried for the riot, and 
sentences passed on them, are noted in the margin. The number brought to 
trial was 43, of whom 19 were hanged, 5 transported for life, 2 imprisoned 
for 14 years, 13 for 10 years, one was whipped, and 3 acquitted. 

4. The Court now proceed to examine the information on which the 
prisoners were apprehended and the evidence on which they have been 
convicted. As mentioned above, it was from Peer Buksh Duffalee that the 
first information regarding the parties engaged in the riot was elicited. In 
his examination, taken by the Darogah of Sliekarpore, on the 4th July 1857, 
he states that he was engaged by Mudoa, No. 6, and Sepahi, alias Nundo Lull, 
No. 4, to beat the drum, and was told that they intended to plunder the 
town that night, and he might take what he could get. He was told to 
meet them at the bookseller’s (Peer Ally) when he had heard a gun fired. 
He then states what was done, and mentions the names of Rujjub Ally, No. 
18, and Guseeta, No. 2, as among the rioters. Acting under the instructions 
of the Deputy Magistrate, the Darogah apprehended the above-named 
individuals, and, as stated in his report of the 12th July,* which details his 
proceedings, on receipt of a perwannah from the Deputy Magistrate, dated 
the 14th idem,* he also apprehended Nos. 5, 7, 9, 10, 15, 17, 20 of the 
annexed list, who were pointed out by Peer Buksh as having taken part in 
the riot; and also Nos. 3, 8, 11, 12, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 28, 45, and 16 on 
suspicion of having been concerned. 

5. The Darogah of Thannah Khaja Kulan on 5tli July examined five* 
•BuUshee Rungmiz. persons residing or having shops in the vicinity Of 

Owiast Aliy. Roostum Ally Gully, and on the statements made by them 

GovinVswmr". - be apprehended Mahomed Ally Akhbar, No. 13 ; Ashgur 
Rodrigues. Ally, No. 14; Saadut Ally, No 24 ; Bhundoo, 25; Munnoo, 

26; and Beharee, No. 27 ; the three last, because they dwell in the same 
house-stead as Mahomed Ally Akhbar. Of these witnesses, it may be 
here observed that Bukshy Rungraiz and Owiast Ally were originally 
apprehended on suspicion of being concerned in the riot, but as nothing 
appeared against them they were sent in as witnesses. Peer Ally Khan, 
the bookseller, No. 1, whose name is mentioned by these witnesses and by 
Peer Buksh Duffalee as the leader in the riot, was apprehended by the 
Darogah of Mogulpoora, and sent in on the 6th of July. The prisoner 
Sheikh Tuqeer, No. 30, must have been apprehended on the 4th, but by 
whom, or under what circumstances, does not appear. 

6. The 

0 The dates are given as t.bove in tl.e original document. It is impossil le now to ascertain the correct 

ones. 
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6. The only evidence against the prisoners tried on the 7th July 1857, is 
that of the above-named five witnesses, and the Court consider their 
evidence unworthy of credit for the following reasons : The principal 
witness, Rodrigues, who, on seeing the proceedings of the rioters, gave 
information to the police, stated to the Darogah that he saw a body of 
about 150 men, with drums and flags, issue from the Roo&tum Ally Gully. 
They first attacked the premises of the Rbman Catholic priest, and then 
went eastward. He adds that he heard that they had plundered the 
Thannah, and then met the doctor, who was shot, and that they plundered 
some shops. He stated that he had identified Peer Ally, bookseller, No. 1; 
AvShgUr Ally Khan, No. 14 ; Saadut Ally, No. 24; Peer Buksh Duffalee, No. 
29; Melu Ally Rungrajz, Jaffair Mosulman, Chaidee Gowallah, No. 42, and 
Mahomed Akhbar, No. 13, who had a flag. Ho further stated that he 
could identify others. This statement was made on the 5th July. On the 
0th idem he was examined by the Deputy Magistrate, Mowlali Buksh, in 
the presence of the prisoners, and in his depositions charged all, generally, 
with having been concerned in the riot, and when called upon to identify 
those whom he had recognised at the time, he pointed out the prisoners 
from Nos. 1 to 24, and Nos. 28, 29, and 30. Now though it be possible for a 
man in the daytime to identify people in a crowd whose names he does not 
know, and to point them out again if required to do so after a short interval, 
yet the accuracy of such evidence is always open to question, when it is 
considered how the bustle and noise and motion of a mob, and fears for 
personal safety, tend to distract the mind of an observer; but when a witness 
deposes that, notwithstanding its being night, he was able to identify 25 
to 30 individuals in a Crowd, whom he could only see by the light, of a few 
torches, the value of his testimony is worth very little. And, if besides this, 
it be found that his statements to the Deputy Magistrate do not correspond 
with the statement made less than twenty-four hours previously to the 
Darogah, his evidence must be considered as altogether undeserving of 
credit. This witness deposes to the Deputy Magistrate that he saw the 
rioters come out of the Rustoom Ally Gully variously armed, headed by 
Peer Ally ; that they attacked the ehowk, and he went and gave informa¬ 
tion to the Darogah. He then went to the Opium Godown and informed, Dr. 
Lyell, who called out the guard and proceeded, the witness accompanying 
him, first to the church which the rioters had left. On hearing that they 
were fighting with the police, the doctor went there and met the mob as 
they were returning, and was shot, and then the rioters dispersed ; and in 
answer to a question this witness states that he saw Peer Ally fire at the 
doctor, who fell at his shot. 

7. The second witness examined by the Deputy Magistrate is Owlad, a 
boy of 15 years of age. On the 5th of July he stated to the Darogah that 
he went to Peer Ally, bookseller, to call Emamoodeen. He saw a number 
of people collected there, among whom he recognized a Hadjee, who lived 
at the Mosque in Khaja Kulan; Ally Kudar, Boonyed Ally, AJeki Ally 
Rungraiz, Chaidee Gowallah, No. 42, Peer Buksh Duff alee, No. 29, and 
Emamoodeen, who was wounded and apprehended during the riot, and said 
his name was Moliurrum Sheikh. The witness was not allowed to enter 
the premises. In the evening he saw the rioters, beating drums, go to the 
eastward, but did not join them. To the Deputy Magisti’ate he makes a 
similar statement and mentions the names of Peer Ally, No. 1, Ally Kudur, 
the Hadjee and Mein Ally Rungraiz, who in the early part of the night with 
several others, some 50 men in number, preceded by Peer Buksh, No. 29, 
beating a drum, and Akhbar, No. 13, bearing a flag, went east and towards 
thejchowk, and he adds that as he ivas standing at the Mosque he saw Peer 
Ally fire at the doctor, who fell. When called upon to identify the parties 
whom he had seen participating in the riot, he pointed out the prisoners 
Nos. 1 to 4, Nos. 6 and 7, 10 and 11, 13 and 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 24, 29, and 
30. In fact, the witness was able to identify, before the Deputy Magistrate, 
17 individuals whom he saw in a crowd after night fall, and of whom he 
appears to have known only two by name. The additions to the former 
statement apparent in the evidence of this witness render his testimony 
deserving of no credit. 



B. 


8. The 
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8. The third witness examined is Gohur, a boy of 13 years of age. To 
the Darogah he deposed that he was in his shop when he saw Mahomed 
Akhbar, No. 13, with a dag, followed by Peer Ally, No. 1, the man 
wounded in the disturbance who went by the name of Darogah, and by the 
man who was killed, and some 25 others issue from Rustoom Ally Gully. 
They intended Jfco kill the priest, but were unable to effect their purpose, 
and went towards the town shoutipg. This witness says he recognized only 
those named above, His statement to the Deputy Magistrate gives a more 
particular account, though similar in the chief points with that made by 
him the day before. He says there were two flags; one rose-coloured, 
carried by Akhbar, and another green, carried by a servant of Azeern Sheer ; 
that Peer Buksh, No. 29, was beating a drum. Peer Ally, No. 1, armed 
with pistol, sword and gun, took the lead, accompanied by the man known 

Emamooden. The witness identified prisoners Nos. 1 to- 
13, 16, 18, 19, 20 to 23, 25 to 30, or 26 out of the 30 prisoners then under 
trial, and adds that he heard that Peer Ally had shot Dr. I,yell. 

9. The witness, Bukshee, stated to the Darogah that he had seen the rioters 
issue forth, and had identified Mahomed Akbur, No. 13, carrying a flag, 
Peer Buksh, No. 29, and Peer Ally, No. 1, with a gun, and Ashgur Ally 
Khan, No. 14; and he describes their further proceedings from hearsay, and 
adds that he heard that Dr. Lyell was shot by Peer Ally. In his deposition 
to the Deputy Magistrate he gives a similar but somewhat more detailed 
account. He mentions the names of Peer Ally, No. 1, Peer Buksh, the 
drummer, No. 29, Mahomed Akhbar, No. 13, Saadut Ally, No. 24, and adds 
that he heard that the rioters plundered the Thannah and a Mahajun’s 
shop, wounded the Darogah, and killed the doctor, and on being asked what 
he knew regarding the doctor s death, said that lie heard that Peer Ally had 
shot him. This witness identified prisoners Nos. 1, 3 to 9, 11, 12 to 18, 24 
to 28, 29, or 21 out of 30 men under trial. 

10. The last witness examind was Govind Sonar. He mentions having 
seen Peer Ally, No. 1, his servant, Klioda Buksh, and his son, Kadir 
Buksh, talking with some 25 others. That afterwards some fifty men 
came out of the Gully, beating drums, and went eastward. The witness 
closed his shop and went home. He recognized only those he had named. 
His statement to the Deputy Magistrate omits the names of Klioda Buksh 
and Kadir Buksh, though in other respects it is similar. He identified 
Nos. 1 to 18, 20, 22, 25, 26, 27, 29, and 30, or 25 out of the 30 under trial, 
stating that he had recognized them in the riot. Now, when it is remem¬ 
bered'that this alleged recognition took place at night, under the imperfect 
and partial light of torches, little trust, we think, can be put in the evidence 
of this and the other witnesses as- to the identity of the parties accused. 
It might, hold good as regards those prisoners originally named by the 
Witnesses to the Darogah, but no further-. 

11. The prisoners,-with the exception of Peer Buksh Duffaly, plead not 
guilty. Peer Buksh acknowledges he accompanied the rioters, beating a 
drum. Tuqueer, who was a servant of Peer Ally, No. 1, denies being 
present at the time of the riot, but states that several people used to come 
and consult with Peer Ally. Nundo Lall, alias Sepahi, and Saadut Ally 
admit having seen the rioters on their way eastward, but deny having 
joined them, and the former mentions Amdoa and several others whom he 
identified. 

12. The wounded man, Emamoodeen, who was apprehended at the time of 
the riot, stated his name to be Moliurrun Sheikh, and in his examination to 
the Darogah on the 3rd July, said that he was one of six hundred men sent 
by the King of Delhi to cause a commotion ; that seeing the rioters pro¬ 
ceeding to the town crying Deen Mahomed lie joined them. On the 5th 
idem this man was examined by the Deputy Magistrate, and he then identi¬ 
fied Ghuseeta, who he said was a servant of Peer Ally, and used to pay sala¬ 
ries to the deponent and others. It is not very clear to which Ghuseeta the 
deponent refers, for both Ghuseeta Khuleefa and Ghuseeta Khan were 
apprehended on the 5th, but it probably relates to the latter, who, on the 
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•5th gave a detail of what he knew concerning the conspiracy and the inten- 

The examination of Emamoodeen was taken m detail 


sition he states that Peer Ally received rupees ^ 

through theMoonsiffAmjad Ally, that Kasim Shere,Mahboobfehero, and .Shore 
Ally were in constant communication with Peer Ally. Ahmudollali, a vakeel, 
used also to hold communication with him through Ramzan ; that 1 eer 
Ally had twelve servants including the deponent, all of whom except luqueer 
Kureem Ally and Mahboob Ally were present in the riot; and among the 
prisoners on trial when this examination was taken down ie u cnti /cc 
Ghuseeta Khaijah, Ameer Ally Khan, who used to join m the consultation 
of Peer Ally’s, Ramzan Ally, through whom Ahmudollali communicated 
with Peer Ally, Enayet Hossain, one of the conspirators, and Abdool 
Kadir, a lad who used to frequent Peer Ally’s house. 

13. Beside Emamoodeen, two others, Enayet Hossain and Ramzan, were 
ultimately admitted as approvers under a proceeding of the Commissioner, 
dated 5th August, The former was apprehended on 15th July, having been 
implicated by Ghuseeta Khan in the detailed statement made by him on the 
8th idem, before the Deputy Magistrate. When or upon whose information 
Ramzan was apprehended does not appear, but that lie was so be ore ie 
16th of July is evident from the examination of Enayet of that date, who 
speaks of Ramzan as then present. Enayet Hossain was examined on br 
July and 4th August. On the former occasion he mentioned the names of 
several people, and among them Chaidee Gowalali and Ramzan as engaged m 
the riot. He stated that Ghuseeta Khan used to go backwards and forwards to 
Peer Ally, and promised to obtain employment for the examinant; thatBnkshee 
Rungraiz (one of the witnesses) also promised to find employment for linn , 
that Owzaf Hossain, Akhbar Hossain, and Kassim Shore used to consult 
with Peer Ally, and it was proposed to raise Kassim Shere to the throne, 
and he once saw Ramzan bring money to Peer Ally. On 4th August the 
examinant, for he was not admitted as a witness till.the jjf 

never _ 

Dilawar, 

Gholam 
the road. . 

14 On the 23rd July Ramzan was examined. He stated that he was 
taken by one Pulilan to Peer Ally, from whom he received pice ; that Kassim 
Shere, Muhboob Shere, Emamoodeen, Enayet, Dilawar, Nubbee Buksh, 
Khederun, Rujjub Ally, and others were in the habit of visiting and con¬ 
sulting with Peer Ally. Pie describes how the riot was made, and adds that 
he twice brought money from Kassim Shere to Peer Ally. On 4tli August 
he was confronted with the prisoners then under trial, and identified Owsai 
Hossain, whom he said he had frequently seen at Peer Aliys; Dilawar, 
Nubbee Buksh, and Rujjub Ally, whose names lie had previously given, and 
who wore present he said in the riot armed with latties. 

15 The parties tried on the 13th July are noted in the margin. Of these, 
a-np^uo,- Ghuseeta Khan was apprehended on the 

• i h yore. 5 th, and his examination taken at length 
by the Deputy Magistrate on that day, and 
again on the 8th." O11 whose information 
he was apprehended does not appear, but in 
a report from the Darogah of Dholepoora of 5th July, that officer states 
that he apprehended him at the requisition of the Magistrate’s Nazir I he 
other prisoners were apprehended at the instigation of Ghuseeta Khan, as 
appears from his examination of the 8th July. The prisoners, 31, 32,33 and 
34 were identified by the witnesses, Rodrigues, Bukshee Gowliur and 
Govind, who deposed that they were present in the riot, and describes how 
each was armed, though they failed to mention their names to the Darogah 
when examined by him on the 5th July. The sentence against Ghuseeta 
was not carried out, for the Court found that, on 4th August, he was again 
examined and identified certain persons then under trial, nor does the record 
show whether he has since undergone the sentence of death pronounced 

upon him. c ' 16. Of 



31. Ashmflt Ally 

32. Ghuseeta Khan, son of Dorrmn 

33. Kulloo. 

34. Pegumbtr Buksh 

35. Bahadoor Ally 
Meer Ahrand 


:i 


14 yearE. 
Hanged. 


! Released. 


?4sl 




• misr/fy 



38. Sheikh Nufebce 1'mksh. - T 
30. Sheikh lluhmut Ally, alias I w .„ 

Hujjub Ally- ’ - pWW#*?* 

40. Dilawar - - - J 

41. Owzaf Hossain - - - I ~ , 

43, Cli.jud.ee ttowsdla - . j Hanged. 

43, Abdool Eadir - - Released. 


8 PAPERS RELATING TO EAST INDIA 

16. Of the prisoners under trial on 6th August 1859, Khaja Ameer Jan 
was apprehended on 22nd July, but on whose information does not appear. 

Ttija Ameer Jan - - Imprisonment for 14 years. His name is mentioned by Emamood- 

* 1 Bnk ’ 11 ’ 1 deen in his detailed statement-taken on 

5th August, and he is identified by 
that approver as one of the parties 
who held consultations with Peer 
Ally; and in ,his defence, taken on 23rd July, he admits that Owzaf 
Hossain had mentioned to him his intention of plundering the 
city and asked him to join, but he refused. He speaks of meetings 
at which Kasim Shere and Muhboob Shere attended, but. at what place 
they were held is not distincly stated. Peer Ally was the chief, but it Avas 
determined that when the immediate objects in view had been accomplished 
Kasim Shere should be made the chief.' He added that he was not present 
when the riot took place, having gone to Nugraisa 15 days previously. 
The prisoners. No. 38, Nubbee Buksh ; No. 39,' Rujjub Ally; and No. 40; 
Dilawar, Avere apprehended on 23rd July in Thannah Jahanabad, Zillah 
Debar, under a perwannah of the Deputy Magistrate of Patna, dated 19tli 
idem, and sent in to Patna on the 24th. In this examination, taken on the 
23rd idem, Ramzan, the approver, mentioned their names as being engaged 
in the conspiracy, and on the 4th August identified them, and stated they 
were present in the riot armed with latties, and that he had promised 
employment for them Avith Peer Ally. These men may have been appre¬ 
hended on verbal statements of Ramzan, if any such were given, but the 
record show that the order for their apprehension of 19th July was issued 
before Ramzan’s examination was taken down in Avriting on 23rd. They 
were identified by Enayeth Hossain on the 4th August, who also stated that, 
though he did not know their names, he had seen them receive money from 
Peer Ally, and that they were present in the riot, and he describes liow they 
were armed. In an abstract of the evidence on which these three prisoners 
were convicted, attached to the record of the trial, it is stated that the 
charges Avere proved against them by their own confessions, and the evidence 
of Ramzan Ally and Enayet Ally, accomplices. On turning to the answers 
given by them before the Deputy Magistrate on the 28th July, avo find a 
distinct denial of the charges, and Avith the exception of this defence, 
recorded on the above date, no other, either at the Thannah or before the 
Deputy Magistrate, appears to have been taken, and the accomplices on 
whose statements they Avere found guilty, though used as Avitnesses, Avere 
not admitted as such till after those statements Avere made, and were not 
subsequently examined as witnesses. 

17. On 14th July a perwannah for the apprehension of Owzaf Hossain was 
issued. Attah Hossein was probably named on some verbal statement 
made by Ghuseeta Khan, for in the examination of Ghuseeta, taken on the 
4th August, the folloAving statement is recorded; “ Yes, I - know him. His 
name is Owzaf Hossain ; at first I forgot his name, and therefore I gave his 
name as Attah Hossein. I now recollect that his name is Owzaf Hossain.” 
This prisoner’s name appears in the examination of Enayet Hossain, taken 
on 16 th July, and he is identified by him and Ramzan Ally, the other ap¬ 
prover, on 4th August, as Avell as by the witnesses, Rodrigues, Golam, and 
Bukshee, though his name does not appear in any of their original state¬ 
ments to the Darogah. Owzaf Hossain was apprehended on 1st August, 
and reached the Deputy Magistrate’s cutcherry on the 3rd idem. 

18. The name of Chaidee Gowalla appears in the statements made by the 
witnesses, Owlaeth and Rodrigues, to the Darogah on 5th July, and he was 
identified by the latter and by Gohur and Bukshee, witnesses on 4th August, 
tie is also implicated in the statement made by Enayet Hossain on 16th July, 
and sworn to by that individual on 4th August, though the proceeding 
admitting Enayet as witness is dated the 5th idem. 

19. In determining the question of the guilt or innocence of the prisoners, 
and our remarks apply only to those who are still alive, it is necessary to 
look at the nature of the evidence on which they have been competed, and 
to test its credibility. This evidence consists of the testimony of five indi¬ 
viduals, and of statements made by accomplices under trial, but Avho, though 

used 
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used as witnesses, were never, with the exception of Emamoodeen, examined 
as such. Of the prisoners numbered from 15 to SO, tried on the 7th July, 
Saadut Ally is named by the witness Rodrigues, and Peer Buksh Duffalee by 
him, and the other witnesses in their evidence taken by the Darogah on 
5 th July, but the whole of the prisoners are identified by these witnesses on 
the following day, and we think for reasons given above their testimony is 
unworthy of credit as regards those not previously named, and should be 
accepted only as regards the parties actually named by them on the 5th July. 
Peer Buksh Duffalee acknowledges participation in the riot, and there can 
be no doubt of his guilt. Saadut Ally says he saw the rioters, but did not 
join them. Another prisoner, Tuqeer, No 30, acknowledges that, while 
he was a servant of Peer Ally, people used to meet there to consult, but he 
denies having taken a part in those consultations or to have been present at 
the riot, andEmamoocleen, the wounded rioter, distinctly states in his evi¬ 
dence that, Tukeer was not present on the day of the riot. 

20. Of the prisoners tried on 13tli July, Ashruff Ally was apprehended 
on the information of an accomplice, Ghuseeta Khan, who was sentenced to 
death when Ashruff’ Ally was sentenced to imprisonment, but the only evi¬ 
dence of his participation in the riot is the testimony of Rodrigues and 
the other three witnesses, who profess to have seen him on the occasion of 
the riot, but omitted to mention his name when examined by the Darogah 
and Deputy Magistrate on the 5th and 6 th July respectively, and conse¬ 
quently their evidence as regards this prisoner the Court think unde¬ 
serving of credit. 

21. Of the prisoners tried on 6 th August 1857, Ameer Jan, No. 37, is im¬ 
plicated only by Emamoodeen. He has, however, made statements before 
the Deputy Magistrate showing his knowledge of an intention to plunder 
the town and to resist the Government, and to place one Kasim Shere at the 
head of affairs. The names of the prisoners, Nubbee Buksh, No. 38, Rujjub 
Ally, No. 39, and Dilawar, No. 40, appear in the confession of the approver 
Ramzan, taken subsequent to their apprehension, and they have been iden¬ 
tified by Enayet Hossain, another approver; but his statement cannot be 
depended upon, for he makes no mention of them in his admissions of the 
16th July, but on the 4th August he knew all about them but their 
names. 

22 . The Court have carefully gone through the records of these trials, 
and they think the evidence altogether insufficient to sustain the conviction 
of the prisonei's. Nos. 15 to 23, 25 to 28, 30, 31, 38, 39, and 40. As regards 
No. 24, Saadut Ally, he was named by Rodrigues in his original statement 
made to the Darogah on 5 th July, and identified by him on the following 
day, but as the evidence of this witness on subsequent examination appears 
to us undeserving of credit, we think no dependence can be placed in 
his statements when not supported by the other evidence, and would 
recommend that the sentence in the case of this prisoner also should be 
remitted. The conviction of Peer Buksh Duffalee, No. 29, on the 
evidence of the witness Rodrigues, Bukshee, and Owladh, who mention 
his name, in their statements to the Darogah of the 5th July, corroborated 
by the prisoner’s own confession and the evidence of the Chowkeedar who 
apprehended him is good. Ameer Jan, No. 37, has been convicted on his 
own admission of privity, and with this conviction the Court would not 
interfere. 

23. With reference to the 2 nd paragraph of the letter from the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Jfo. 2739, dated the 29th April last, the 
Court would observe that the (pestfori asked is rather political than judicial, 
but as directed they state, for the information of the Lieutenant Governor, 
what they find on the record against the approvers, Emamoodeen, Enayet 
Hossain, and Ramzan. Of the approvers, Emamoodeen, who was wounded 
and captured at the time of the riot, appears to have been an active agent 
and one of the principal parties in forming and attempting to carry out 
designs against the Government, for there is little reason to doubt that Peer 
Ally and others had formed plans, however crude, for subverting or 

2 , 58 . harassing 
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harassing the Government, and were ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might, be afforded by the then unsettled state of affairs to 
cause serious disturbance in Patna and its neighbourhood, and the mutiny 
of the troops at Dinapore seemed a favourable moment for the abortive 
rising. The other two approvers were active but subordinate agents in the 
conspiracy, but the Court are unable to discover from the record that any 
of the three approvers are of such political importance, and have such 
influence in th<> city of Patna or adjacent districts as to render their deten¬ 
tion as State prisoners any longer necessary for securing that part of the 
country from internal commotion. 

24. In conclusion, the Court beg to state, with reference to the latter part 
of the letter from the Supreme Government, dated 27th April 1859. No. 851, 
that they have formed the opinion expressed in this report without reference 
to any technical errors apparent on the record. 
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